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The Care of Pictures 


HE current number of the Burlington Magazine 
describes the brilliant results that have attended the 
removal by scientific methods of the nineteenth cen- 

tury “restoration” of the celebrated “‘ Crucifixion,” 

by Duccio, in the collection of H.M. the King. The 
announcement of this triumphant operation follows hard 
upon certain conclusions reached by the International 
Conterence for the study of scientific methods of examining 
and preserving works of art, recently held at Rome. The 
Conference unanimously approved the value of laboratory 
research in supplementing the historical study of art and in 
rationalising the care of works of art in museums. Methods 
of restoration; of preserving frescoes, bronzes and sculpture in 
wood against chemival and biological destructors ; the use of 
X-rays and microphotography ; and the effects of atmosphere 
on works of art were among the subjects discussed by the 
Conference. So deeply impressed were the delegates with 
the importance of keeping all picture galleries in touch with 
scientific research that they recommended the establishment 
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of National Committees on which experts and scientisis 
could regularly meet for the purpose of co-ordinating t! 

results of research with the current methods of preserving 
works of art. In some countries co-ordination of this kir 
is already facilitated by institutions such as the Fogg A 
Museum in the United States. In this country, howev: 
no such institution exists. The most obvious one, t 
National Gallery, is conservative in its views. Righ: 
enough, it does not consider the national coilection a 

subject for experiment. But the scientific care of pictur 
is now passing out of the experimental stage, and it is 

this field that the Courtauld Institute of Art History, t 
formation of which was recently announced, could perfo: 
valuable service by providing means for the investigati 
and explanation of scientific expertise. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to the ¢ 
cussions at Rome was made by an independent Eng] 
investigator, Mr. Kennedy North, who has been condu 
ing experiments in X-ray examinaticn and the scient 
treatment of pictures. Indeed, Mr. North’s addre «, 
coming, as it did, from a nation of which Continer «J 
opinion has grown accustomed to expect no origi ®] 
investigation, created a profound impression, and. a 
its main heads, was embodied in the Conferen s 
resolutions. North categorically denounced the — - 
cepted methods of picture restoration and conservat no 
not only as unscientific, but as literally sowing the s« 
for the subsequent decay of the works treated. By me: \s 
of a convincing array of photographs and facts he \\s 
able to show the effects of the use of animal glue and | >t 
irons on pictures that have been re-lined, and of frict. n 
and solvents on the surface of a picture that has be n 
cleaned. His contention was that glue is an animal prodiict 
rarely free from putrefying ingredients, which absorbs «s 
much as ten times its weight of water. When applied ‘o 
an old porous canvas under heat, the water vaporiscs, 
and the steam carries the germs of putrefaction into every 
crevice of canvas and pigment, where they are often im- 
prisoned by a fresh coat of varnish. The effect is the for- 
mation of mould between the old and new canvases and the 
gradual dul!ling of the pigments by the bacteria of putre- 
scence introduced by the glue. His remedy, briefly stated, 
consists in the use of wax in place of glue and varnish, and 
of alcoho! vapour in the place of friction and solvents. 
Mr. North kept back no “ trade secrets,” but described 
his methods to the Conference in minute detail. 

As may be imagined, keen controversy has hcen 
aroused by Mr. North’s allegations, which amount to a 
warning that many pictures that have been “ restor« 
by the old methods will be gradually obliterated by 
decay. ‘The authorities of the National Gallery—the | st 
cared-for gallery in Europe—still hold aloof suspiciou: 'y. 
But H.M. the King was so far convinced by a rep rt 
on the condition of some of the pictures in the Ro val 
collection as to entrust one of his most precious possess! 1s 
for examination by X-ray and, if necessary, treatment »y 
Mr. North’s methods. Doubts were cast on the aut! 1- 
ticity of Duccio’s “ Crucifixion’ when it was seen at 
Burlington House, and even the most optimistic feared * at 
a mere ruin was concealed beneath the over-painting. "© .¢ 
photographs in the Burlington Magazine show the rem: ‘- 
able results of the treatment, now that Mr. North 1s 
removed the entire gilt background, which had been clun yy 
applied in the nineteenth century, an over-painting of e 
figure of Christ, and a stippling of all the other faces. S 
Majesty’s enlightened care for his pictures has thus resti d 
one of Duccio’s masterpieces to the world in a condi 2 
as near as possible to its original state. 
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Our Frontispiece 


OUR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Dea: ot 
Windsor, the Very Rev. Albert Victor Baillie, c.v.o. ‘0 

whose knowledge and enthusiasm so much is owing in ¢ }- 

nection with the restoration of St. George’s Chapel, Winds: 





*,* Tt is particularly requested that no permission to photog ph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted, ex “Pt 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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* 'T. GEORGE’S CHAPEL stirs the imagination by 
C its associations, by a beauty at once spacious and 

' fragile, by its very name, in a way that sets it 
\ apart from all other churches and cathedrals in 
En. nd. Perched upon the fortress rock, it was built 
at. epoch when Gothic architects for a few years had 
atts od the vision, though, as it has turned out, scarcely 
the cience, to construct a fane birdlike in the delicacy 
of : lines and walled with glass stolen from the rainbow. 
Int 3 airy temple have gathered for close on six centuries 
the ights of the Order which was founded in the summer- 
tim: of chivalry to emulate King Arthur’s sacred brother- 


hoo This architecture and the traditions of the Garter 
repr .ent the highest and most pure ideals of an ancient 
wor. Not until the work of restoration had been begun 
was ¢ found how near the whole building had been 


to c lapse. But the same idealism that went to its first 
build: ng, triumphing over circumstance and _ disaster, 
awoke at the appeal of the Dean. In years of grave national 
stress the great sum needed for its complete repair was 
subscribed. For so long has the chapel been closed that 
a whole generation must be stranger to the beauty that 
luesday’s ceremony revealed refreshed and preserved. 


| t's notoriously dangerous to draw national conclusions 

from the results of municipal and local elections, but 
on the present occasion those who have the cause of economy 
and sound finance at heart may fairly find reason for rejoic- 
ing. Socialist control of municipal administration has 
extended at an alarming rate ever since 1923 and reached 
what may now, perhaps, be regarded as its climax last year. 
The scales have been heavily loaded in the Socialists’ favour 
by their lavish distribution of Poor Law relief, and the many 
other forms of exploitation of the municipal machine which 
come so easily to local legislators holding such political 
opinions. They have been helped, also, by the apathy 
unfortunately exhibited in municipal affairs by the majority 
of anti-Socialist voters. On this occasion this apathy has 
for once been overcome, and the reason for the partial 
awak-ning is not far to seek. ‘The rapid increase in the 
expenditure of Socialist councils has begun to appal the 
ratep yer who finds his resources curtailed by the present 
indu-‘rial depression and his assessments mounting at the 
same time. It is significant that the Socialist defeats took 
plac: ‘argely in the great industrial towns, such, for instance, 
as L_ ds, where the profligacy of the Socialist City Council 
has cen flagrant and notorious. And we may at least 
dray, this general conclusion from the results: not only 
aret - local electorates becoming better educated in munici- 
pal fairs, but their action obviously reflects a growing 
disay ointment with and dislike of the Socialist Government. 
Such >restige as it once had is now irremediably lost. 


TE King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament for 
e first time revealed specifically the purpose of the 
Lan. Valuation Bill, namely, to re-introduce special taxes 
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on land. ‘The proposal is so fantastic at the present time 
that it can only be reconciled with the Government’s previous 
policy by the assumption that it is intended as a possible 
electioneering cry. Leaving aside the obvious folly of further 
taxing agriculture, a land tax must arouse the gravest anxiety 
for the efforts being made to preserve the beauty of the 
countryside. ‘The principles of regional and town planning 
are gradually being accepted by the public, and landowners 
are acquiescing in the reservation of parts of their estates as 
private open spaces. ‘This represents considerable sacrifice 
on the part of those who own land that could be developed 
or sold for building. A land tax would inevitably intensify 
all the abuses of the landscape from which we are suffering 
to-day, cutting clean across the modern trend of thought in 
regard to the care and preservation of the land. If it reached 
the Statute Book, the last cord would be knotted round 
rural England, bound sacrifice to her towns. 


“THE picture of ‘Tom Goosey, as bald as a coot, with the 

Belvoir Hounds, which is reproduced in our Corre- 
spondence this week, clears up an amusing controversy. 
Last week Lady Daresbury wrote to say that a picture 
described in a previous issue as of Jack Goosey resembled 
closely a print by R. B. Davis of Tom Goosey, except that 
in the print he was bald and in the picture had a handsome 
head of hair. It now turns out that since it was photo- 
graphed the picture has been cleaned, and Goosey has for 
the second time lost his hair, though recompensed by the 
recovery of his identity. The story recalls that of two 
pictures at Brympton d’Evercy, one of which shows Eve, 
stark naked, with an apple in her hand, and the other a 
lady with an ample grey beard. Some years ago a picture 
of an elderly Puritan lady in black, with a Bible in her 
hand, was examined by an expert, who said that he con- 
sidered the dress and Bible an overpainting, and proceeded 
to uncover Eve. A portrait of Lord Burghley was then 
submitted for examination, and also proved to be a 
“‘ palimpsest.”” But the removal of his clothes revealed 
such an uninteresting female, tightly clad in a costume, 
that it was thought a pity to lose Lord Burghley altogether, 
so his head and beard were preserved, producing a startling 
impression on the uninitiated. 


AN ANNIVERSARY. 
If to the world you left you came again, 
Not doubting it would be the world you left, 
Nor dreaming you were found of friends bereft, . . 
If, swiftly, suddenly, questioning you came. 
First I would have to tell you: 


“He is gone ”’ - 
And: ‘‘ Such an one removed to the world’s end” . . . 
And: ‘“‘ So-and-so can no more be your friend, 


For he betrayed the cause you dreamt upon.” 


‘““'The books you loved, alas! long since are sold. 

I was too poor to keep them when you died ”’ 

And ‘‘ Gone the home that was our joy and pride, 
And gone the grace and dignity of old.” 


But if ‘“‘ You still are mine ?”’ I heard you say 
How should I answer you to-day to-day ? 
ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. 


“THERE can be little doubt that, but for chances as 
unforetellable as the spin of a coin, Sir William Watson 

would have succeeded to the mantle of Alfred Austin 
and would to-day be Poet Laureate. But though this 
was not to be, if poets laureate were to be judged, as they 
once were, for their aptitude in composing fine and sonorous 
ceremonial verse, William Watson would easily outdistance 
both the present Laureate and his predecessor, Dr. Bridges. 
Certainly no finer piece of ceremonial verse has been 
composed since the days of Tennyson’s. prime than the 
“Ode on the Coronation of King Edward the Seventh,” 
with its magnificent induction, beginning : 

Sire, we have looked on many and mighty things 

In these eight hundred summers of renown, 

Since the Gold Dragon of the Wessex Kings 

On Hastings field went down ! 
and continuing with its deliciously musical recital of the 
colour and beauty of our English heritage. It is not, 
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perhaps, poetry of the order of the ‘ Ode in May ” or of 
that delicious little lyric ‘“ April,’ but their author has 
served the Muses long and faithfully and deserves well of 
those who love great literature. ‘That he should be sick 
and in poverty at the age of seventy-two is a reproach to 
this nation which cannot too soon be removed, and we 
trust that the appeal which has been made by so influential 
and representative a committee will meet with an immediate 
and generous response. 


“THE first of the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges was 

opened by the Prince of Wales at Sawston last week. 
It is the pioneer of a movement which should eventually 
spread to every county in England, and which promises 
to revitalise village life and village activities that are now 
only too often moribund or non-existent. ‘To Mr. Henry 
Morris, the County Education Secretary, are due the 
foresight and enthusiasm which have made possible the 
realisation of the first stage in the scheme. The aim of 
the college is to provide a centre of advanced education 
for a group of villages, and at the same time a nucleus 
for the social life of the whole area. The buildings in- 
clude not only a secondary school for older children from 
the surrounding villages, but a wing for adult educa- 
tion, which contains a hall and library and workshops for 
technical instruction. In addition, the college serves as a 
headquarters for the local branches of such voluatary 
organisations as the British Legion, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, and Women’s Institutes. ‘The Sawston College 
is the first instalment towards ten such centres which it 
is hoped eventually to open in the county. ‘The building, 
which is planned to enclose three sides of a courtyard, is 
pleasantly designed in a simple eighteenth century manner. 
It is the outcome of a happy co-operation between Mr. 
Morris himself, the county architect and the architect to 
the Carnegie ‘Trustees, whose generous donation has largely 
contributed to the success of the project. 


“THERE is something irresistible about tiny things, 

Lilliputian models of the most ordinary as well as of 
the largest among men’s works—great ships and machines. 
Never can such a large quantity of small things have been 
collected in one place as there is now at Dudley House. 
In the two ballrooms—scenes of some of the most brilliant 
parties of the London season—can be seen coaches, ships, 
houses and every conceivable kind of household gear. 
Some of the models were, of course, travellers’ samples— 
there is a particularly interesting collection of fire-grate 
samples and, obviously, the more elaborately carved and 
inlaid chairs originally came out of a traveller’s pack. 
The Queen, who has one of the finest collections of dolls’ 
size furniture, has lent over two hundred objects, including 
some fine French pieces reproducing in miniature the 
cabinetwork of Louis XV and Louis XVI. The original 
model of the State coach, with its panels painted by Cipriani, 
is lent by the Coachmakers’ Company and has never been 
exhibited in England before. ‘The models of ships will, by 
themselves, draw many visitors. We hope the organisers 
will be able to hand over a handsome sum to the Y.W.C.A. 
in aid of whose London clubs they have worked to such 
good purpose. 


“| HE winter is never very far spent before there is scarcely 

a football team left with an unbeaten record. Newport 
had one, only to have it spoilt by Oxford, who, in turn, 
went down before their own brethren, the Oxford Grey- 
hounds. On last Saturday morning there were but two 
clubs of importance that had not bowed the knee ;_ by the 
evening there was only one, for Bristol had most decisively 
beaten the Harlequins on their own ground and so remained 
in solitary grandeur. ‘The Harlequin backs began by 
getting a brilliant and characteristic try, and they might 
have done it again if their forwards could have held their 
own; but the West Country pack was too strong for the 
Londoners, and this told its inevitable tale in the second 
half. Oxford meanwhile were beating Richmond ; and 
Cambridge, hitherto a team rather more resplendent in 
names than in deeds, took a distinct step forward and ran 
round, over and through the London Scottish. R. W. 
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Smeddle scored four tries, and seems to have more than com 
back to the fine form of his freshman’s year. ‘Then he had 
Aarvold to help to make him, but to-day he is standing 
entirely on his own legs and showing himself a very fine 
player. 


N point of the actual numbers of its women’s colle; 

Oxford is now ahead of Cambridge, but the names >f 
Girton and Newnham are still those which come most ready 
to the tongue, and these two colleges still hold a positi | 
second to none. Girton, which was the earliest of th: a 
all, is now issuing an appeal for its building fund. It ‘s 
twenty-seven years since any new buildings were put ) 
and it is easy to understand how great must be the press? ‘e 
on its space, for in that time the desire among women jr 
such an education as Girton can give has grown stead. ,, 
The real triumph had, of course, been won much lon: +r 
ago: it would not have been possible in this century ir 
Miss Emily Davies, the founder, to write with such delig -- 
ful irony: “‘ We have persuaded ourselves that Engli. \- 
men of the present day are such a nervously excita ie 
race that the only chance for their descendants is to k -p 
their mothers in a state of coma.”’ Still, in those twen y- 
seven years the word “ bluestocking ”’ has faded so j r- 
ceptibly out of use as hardly ever to be heard, and there re 
far fewer idiots in the world who believe that a ratic al 
interest in intellectual subjects does not, as Mrs. Malap» »p 
might say, ‘‘ become a young woman.” Even in these h: -d 
times Girton ought to get the money it wants. 


1D 
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SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
Sharp to the tongue comes the tang of a hard-earned crust, 
Swift to the nose the smell of the vintage must 
So speeds September. 
Then—October comes—bringing her blunter smells : 
Of leaves that rot, of hidden hooded wells 
Their amber eyes deep-drowned in pagan spells, 
Thick taste of moss about their gaping mouths. 
The streams now scarcely flow, for they have been 
Thick-chocked with slow erratic-falling leaves, 
Their banks all broken by the trampling beeves ; 
Whose clumsy hoofs scum-shining pools have trod: 
Round pools of golden dung they drop between, 
Ammoniate-scented, warm, autumnal keen, 
Until the bent and half-denuded trees 
Enfold a miniature and miry scene 


Of strangest beauty. ANNE F. Brown. 


}, VERYBODY who is neither a crank nor incapabie of 

~ elementary reasoning will be glad to know that the 
Cadet Force, though it has ceased to enjoy all official recogni- 
tion, is to be continued on a voluntary basis by a body calied 
the British National Cadet Association, of which Lord 
Allenby becomes the first president. The Governmen ’s 
policy in the matter has been as silly as it is inexplical e. 
To represent the Cadet Force as an exhibition of “ ramp: it 
militarism’ is absurd. Its moral and educational va’ ‘e 
has been recognised by all the most distinguished serva: 's 
of the State ever since it existed. It now loses not o1 y 
the Government grant, which was paltry enough in ay 
case, but what is far more important to the Force, ‘ \¢ 
right to wear regimental badges and to drill with ar: s. 
But the spirit of the movement, the same spirit wh } 
underlies the Territorial Army and its local associatio’ ., 
is unquenchable, and as the result of this petty persecuti 9 
the movement has taken on a new lease of life. ‘I e 
cadet system of training, with its competitions and ann || 
camps, will be continued with the same aims and obje s 
as before—to give mental, moral and physical training ° 
the boys and so to form the character of each as to ena! ¢ 
him to make a good start in life; to develop in th 1 
principles of patriotism and good citizenship, and to +t 
them, in the event of national emergency, to take th: r 
place in the defence of home and country. 


T is easy enough to make sweeping remarks about the w } 

in which the countryside is being devastated. ‘The wes 

in which it is being cleaned up—largely through the effo: s 
of the C.P.R.E.—attract less notice because they are speci! 

Here are a few, culled from the Council’s monthly repor: : 
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The Bedford Corporation have proved to the Electricity 
Commissioners that it will cost no more to distribute power 
by underground than by overhead cables through the 
villages of the county. Chailey (Sussex) and Sherborne 
(Dorset) have refused to allow any more petrol stations to 
be erected in their areas, because there are enough already. 
Devon and Oxfordshire are preparing by-laws for the 
control of petrol stations. ‘The G.W.R. has been prosecuted 
for displaying on their bridge over the Bath Road near the 
Dumb Bell Hotel, Taplow, “an advertisement so as to 
disiizure the landscape.” A committee has been formed 
to control the elevations of all new buildings in Winchester. 
The Government’s new “ ‘Town ” Planning Bill, in defer- 
enc. to which Sir E. Hilton Young dropped his Amenity 
Bili -his spring, is expected to apply to all land whatsoever, 
so ‘iat it will be possible to legislate effectively for the 
pres rvation of the countryside. 


‘| E anti-litter campaign, which is being waged with 
acreasing energy up and down the country, is beginning 
at | .t to make itself felt. A few weeks ago we read of 
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the burning of a “ litter lout,” the twentieth century Guy 
Fawkes who sets fire to the countryside by dropping lighted 
cigarette ends about. Such a symbolic auto-da-fé provides 
a good cautionary tale for careless children—and grown-up 
children as well, but it can hardly be said to be of great 
practical value. More useful are the admonitions which 
the devotees of butter-scotch must have suddenly noticed 
confronting them as they tear off the paper and are on the 
point of throwing it away, according to custom. “ Litter 
spoils the beauty of the countryside. Please do not add 
these wrappings to it.” Messrs. Callard and Bowser’s 
example might well be followed by other manufacturers, 
particularly manufacturers of cigarettes and chocolates. 
Already large firms, like Messrs. Wills and Son, have done 
much to preserve the countryside, but in this simple 
way they might help even more. And it ts not in the country 
only that tidiness is a virtue, although there it is more 
important because there are no crossing-sweepers to clear up 
after us. As the notices in buses remind us, when they ask 
us to leave our tickets on the ’bus, ‘“‘ Orderly Streets make 
an Orderly City.” 





JHAIRS AT PENHEALE MANOR.—I 


OR the study of design and quality in English furniture 
a limited field may prove most instructive at the outset : 
an eye gradually trained to recognise these attributes 
embodied in certa'n forms will experience little difficulty 
in finding them elsewhere. In her Memoirs of Colonel 
Huic nson, his widow records that, in assembling his rarities, he 
was © not so much affected with the antiquity as the merit of the 


wor! This sound rule of the Puritan connoisseur deserves 
gene: | observance, and has certainly been remembered by Captain 
Colv: 'e when forming the collection of chairs at Penheale Manor. 


So h:2h a standard is maintained that they form a kind of epitome 
of ali excellence in this particular craft within a selected period. 





(a) Late sixteenth century. 


1.—OAK ARMCHAIRS CARVED AND 


From about 1600 until the middle of the eighteenth century the 
evolution can be followed in a series of brilliant examples. The 
age of pattern books is not represented, and there is scarcely an 
example of which the design has been made common property 
by the publication of an engraved version. 

By the end of the sixteenth century chairs were coming into 
general use, though some great houses were still poorly supplied. 
At Hengrave i in 1603 the Great Chamber contained four, whereas 
in the same apartment there were thirty-twojoined stools. Remem- 
bering their brief history as ordinary domestic furniture, the 
finest specimens dating from that period show extraordinary 
grasp of sound principles of construction, suitability for purpose 





(b) Circa 1620. 
INLAID WITH VARIOUS WOODS. 























































in 1632 the exclusive manufac- 
ture of “all sorts of Chayres 
and Stooles which are made 
with mortesses or tennants ”’ 
was adjudged to the Joiners. 
Probably this decision merely 
regularised existing practice, 
and, save in country districts, 
the carpenters had already been 
ousted from the production, 
and chair-making become a 
specialised industry. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the 
subsequent complaint of the 
Turners that the Joiners 
“*assume unto themselves” that 
art, for which the need is plain 
enough in the construction of 
contemporary chairs. When 
Evelyn writes, later in the cen- 
tury, that joiners and cabinet- 
makers ‘‘ from very vulgar and 
pitiful artists’? had advanced 
to the Continental standard of 
skill, he is thinking of new 
processes involving a_ break 
with the traditional methods by 
which he set great store. Mar- 
quetry, then lately introduced, 
with its exploitation of various 
coloured veneers to form a 
decorative pattern, differed, 
indeed, radically from the old 





an admirable decorative adjunct to the boldly carved ornament Abraham Bosse’s engravings of French domestic interiors. 





3-—ARMCHAIR OF WALNUT CARVED, PAINTED AND GILT. 4—SIDE VIEW OF ROYAL CHAIR 
Made for Charles II about the time of his marriage in 1674. 
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and dignified form. By an of the time. Though it is clcar 
award of the Court of Aldermen from such contemporary reco- ‘| 
as the abstract of the Lum':y 
inventory of 1590 that chyirs 
enriched with ‘‘ Markatre”’ w <e 
to be found in great establi-\. 
ments towards the end of « .¢ 
sixteenth century, there 
tendency to ante-date exis: i9 
specimens. Of the two sho 4 
Fig. 1a, withits massive turn g 
and arms inlaid on the up er 
surfaces, may date from 
the time that the contents 5f 
Lumley Castle were set do: 
but in the second chair 
head carved within an aper: re 
on the cresting has the 
curled hair, hiding the ears, id 
the pointed beard in vogue al ut 
1620. The carving onthe fry e- 
work, which is of Jacol in 
character, supports this ir r- 
ence. Chairs covered withve. °t. 
cloth of gold and embroi: ry 
had been among the furnish gs 
of Henry VIII and Care ial 
Wolsey’s palaces; but on ; 
few specimens with X-sh 
frames survive, and in 

the remains of the fabri 
stretched over the woodwor 
seat consisting of loose cush 
At the end of the century ri. ily 
upholstered chairs were n ide 


ik a 


method of inlay, in which small to supplement the ed 
pieces of dark and light wood variety in an attempt to © \al 
were sunk into cells cut to 2—-OAK ARMCHAIR OF THE “ FARTHINGALE” TYPE Continental luxury. Near!» all 
receive them. In this earlier craft COVERED WITH TURKEY WORK. About 1620. the chairs in the principal chim- 
indigenous woods—ash, beech, bers at Hardwick in 1601 were of 


bog o2k ebony, holly, poplar, sycamore and yew—were mainly _ this extravagant type, with fringes of silk and gold to match the 
employed. The patterns, marked out direct on to the surface coverings. At this period the back and seat were padded for 
to be decorated, have a strong similarity, consisting of sprays of | the first time. Ceremonial chairs seem to have been of the 
stylised flowers springing from a vertical stalk and sometimes traditional X shape, judging by contemporary portraits and the 
issuing froma vase. The chairs (Figs. 1a and 16) are fine examples specimens at Knole ; but a simple kind was also made with turned 
of this type of inlay, its large scale and coarse cutting making it or plain chamfered supports which resemble those shown in 
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of these chairs were made without arms, but Captain Colville 
has an exceptional specimen, covered in “‘ Turkey work” of 
knotted woollen pile and with a seat so wide that it could easily 
accommodate the farthingale, or enormous hooped skirt, of con- 
temporary fashion, a purpose for which it is said the armless 
chairs were devised (Fig. 2). 

With the transition from such simple, practical models to 
the chairs of carved walnut which became fashionable at the 
Restoration, judgments based on design and quality demand 
readjustment. The scale of values governing a full and florid 
style and a particular decorative convention must be accepted. 
Carving of ornament is summary and vigorous, suited to a soft 
material, but quite lacking the sculpturesque quality and high 
finis: of the best work of the eighteenth century in mahogany. 
Del.-acy of handling, a sense of order and composition, which 
dist’ guish the carving of Grinling Gibbons so pre-eminently, 
are . |dom to be found in these walnut chairs, where the effect 
ach: ‘ed is of picturesque and rather uncouth splendour. An 
arm air at Penheale is, perhaps, the most remarkable expression 


of + s particular phase of taste now in existence : it is a magnifi- 
cen >iece of bravura, almost wantonly outraging the standards 
of sere and disciplined design, but an apt summary of the spirit 


ofii .ge. Itis of walnut, carved and painted with gilt enrichments 
on sso ground (Figs. 3 and 4). Onthe cresting are foliage and 
fig representing Wisdom and Justice, with the full achievements 





5~ DETAIL OF CRESTING OF ARMCHAIR BELOW. 





‘MCHAIR OF CARVED BEECH WOOD. Dated 1695. 
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7.—ARMCHAIR OF CARVED AND “GRAINED” WALNUT. 
Formerly at Hampton Court, Leominster. Circa 1690. 


of Charles II in the centre and on an escutcheon of pretence the 
arms of Catherine of Braganza. The heraldic significance is so 
thoroughly exploited that a chair is transformed into a kind of 
Royal Armory. Lions holding shields form the finials, with 
unicorns couchant on the gilt eagles’ heads at the extremities 
of the arms, which point downwards towards supporting dragons 
bearing shields with, on the dexter, the arms of France, on the 
sinister the harp of Ireland. ‘The carved panel in the back is 
framed in gilt eaglets holding in their beaks a stem bearing foliage 
and coloured flowers, while the same motif is carved in sunk relief 
on the seat rail. The front stretcher is of the most ornate Carolean 
type, but the legs into which it is tenoned depart from all precedent 
and are carved with baskets of flowers resting on couped lion’s 
paws. This astonishing tour de force was clearly made for 
Charles II soon after his marriage in 1674. ‘That he concerned 
himself with such matters is proved by an entry in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s accounts of a sum paid to a cabinet-maker for 
models of walnut chairs ‘“‘ to show the King.” From shortly 
after the Restoration there was a continuous supply of walnut 
chairs to the palaces, some of ingenious contrivance like ‘“‘ a Caned 
chair with Elbows to move with Joynts and a ffootstool with 
Iron workes to fold,’ supplied to the Queen in 1680. A distinct 
fashion is recognised in the entry three years later of “‘ an Elbow 
chair wallnuttree turned of the Dutch turning.” 

That one type was not at once discarded when another was 
introduced is proved by some chairs in the full Charles II style 
dated in the last years of the century. Captain Colville has an 
important example in beech stained black (a common substitute 
for walnut), which is dated, on the whorls of the S-shaped scrolls 
of the cresting, 1695 (Figs. 5 and 6). 

It is strange that the same school of chair-makers which 
heaped up redundant ornament on such chairs, obscuring their 
structural lines and indulging an undisciplined fancy, could also 
produce so fine a piece of design as the walnut chair formerly 
at Hampton Court, Leominster, shown in Fig. 7. Within the 
delicate pierced cresting are interlaced C’s for Thomas Coningsby 
(1656-1729), the original owner, created a baron in 1695. ‘The 
design of the cresting is followed on the front stretcher, and there 
is a charming repetition of the arched motif in the caned back. The 
chair is an essay in delicate mouldings and fine proportions, a 
striking instance of that innate feeling for design which at times 
asserts itself in every period. It is, moreover, of remarkable 
interest as one of the earliest specimens of an attempt at graining, 
the walnut wood being deliberately mottled and streaked on a 
ground of light paint. RALPH EDWARDS. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


NIPPY—AND SOME FRENCH SAUCE 


HE week in the theatre has been amusing. One of 

the most entertaining events was the production of 

‘“‘ Nippy,”’ the new musical comedy at the Prince Edward 

Theatre. Speculation was rife during the one and only 

interval upon the magnitude of the tee which Messrs. 
Lyons must have paid the management for so glorious an adver- 
tisement, and, alternatively, upon the size of the cheque which 
the management must have paid to Messrs. Lyons to, so to 
speak, steal their thunder. My own view, unsensational though 
it is, is that nothing except compliments passed between these 
pillars of society. ‘The plot is all about a shop-girl who became 
a film-star, a subject which provided the old Vaudeville Theatre 
with its most spectacular failure when Mr. James Agate stepped 
into the playwriting breach, dear friends, and withdrew with 
ignominy. Other times, other manners ; or perhaps one should 
say other handling, other results. Sufficient that Miss Binnie 
Hale, having commenced waitress, rose to the extreme of celluloid 
heights through many tribulations, in the course of which she 
laid her sunny head upon the heaving shoulders of elderly 
roués and far too simple young men. However, it is a poor sorrow 
which will not give way to a song and dance, and Miss Hale 
is much too good an artist to allow heaviness of heart to affect 
lightness of toe. I can find strangely little to say about Nippy’s 
progress from waitress to film-star except that it was as chaste 
as it was ultimately opulent. It was punctuated at regular 
intervals by the Debroy Somers Band, and at the end Miss 
Hale and Mr. Clifford Mollison, who had been at odds fot 
some three hours, put their cheeks together in croonful bliss. 
Undoubtedly the best part of the evening was the burlesque 
of film-methods whereby all the film-methodists became 
extravagantly Jabberwockian and chortled in their joy. I 
see no reason why “ Nippy ”’ should not run for ever, since 
by the time it has exhausted one generation another will be 
ready. 

“’There’s nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so,” said some respectable authority. But surely everything 
must depend upon who is thinking and, in the theatre, with 
what object. There is no such thing as an improper subject 
for a play, though some plays may be improper. It all depends 
upon the treatment. I remember a charming verse from a 
musical comedy of the ’nineties or thereabouts. Marie 
Studholme used to sing it, and it ran: 

Maisie, she’s a daisy ; 

Maisie, she’s a dear ; 
When she takes a boy out walking 
They do not go out for talking, 

And they all cry ‘“‘ Whoops ”’ when they see her on the pier ! 
Now it does not take much imagination to see in this idyllic 
poem possibilities for an indecorous comedy which would 
certainly have been banned by the Censor of that day. In the 
same way I can imagine a stupendously moral play like ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure ” becoming, under different treatment, a piece of 
ferocious impropriety. It all depends upon how a thing is done. 
That revered and august institution, the Stage Society, revelling 
in an innocence from which its age should have protected it, 
trusted us last week to perceive the inherent nobility of its 
intentions and trusted some of us a little too far. The play 
called “‘ Chéri,” adapted by Una, Lady Troubridge, from the 
French of Colette and Léopold Marchand, is superficially not 
a nice play about people who are fundamentally not nice at all. 
In this play a naughty lady who is old enough to know better 
adopts, mothers, and finally protects in the French sense a 
wholly naughty young man. The unpleasant boy, having 
saved enough of his protectress’s money, decides to marry an 
innecent goose. He does in fact marry her, only to become the 
prey of horrific boredom. Then he goes back to his ageing 
and disconsolate Egeria, who receives him with champagne, 
but next morning pours into his ear the wine cf counsel. He 
must be a good boy and go back to the little goose, while she, 
playing with her pearls, contemplates a future of utmost gloomi- 
ness and misery in gowns by Molyneux. This unhappy 
solution fluttered the more timid of our critical dovecots 
because their inhabitants perceived that the young man embracing 
virtue would be less happy than in the converse situation. 
Whereupon our critical doves took it unto themselves to desist 
from cooing, and hissed like serpents. But surely dramatic 
criticism should by now have emerged beyond the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy stage. For there can be no doubt that if Kingsley 
had not been a Victorian, or if, being Victorian, he had had a 


more accurate perception of what really takes place in © jis 
world, he would have written : 
Re good, sweet maid, 
And let who will be happy. 
It is all very well to argue that the young man in “ Che” 
is miserable because he has had too good a time. ‘That is he 
venomous consolation of all moralists whe have not had eno h 
pluck to have any time at all. But what about the little goc =? 
She was as good as good could be, and probably never scrib' ed 
a line upon her convent walls. Yet that did not prevent er 
marriage with the ignoble Chéri from being an abomin ole 
sacrifice. I am afraid I cannot believe in a theory of mor: ity 
which insists upon a sufficiency of redemptive Margue: tes 
to supply the needs of such young fellows as insist upon ma_ ag 
Fausts of themselves. The whole point is that, wheth a 
play is written sincerely or insincerely, I believe that “‘ Ch: i” 
is a sincere play ; it is certainly, as far as my observation ¢ es, 
a true one. Now comes the further difficulty that a good nd 
truthful play may not subscribe to the doctrine that it is n ver 
too late to mend. A bad-tempered man with a habit of brea: ng 
crockery may break no more, but he cannot mend wha _ he 
has already broken. The worst of any tragic or even se ish 
behaviour is that, though you may make your own peac in 
the end, you cannot always restore the peace of others. “ Chc i” 
is a glum little play without any definite moral, and as ‘he 
glumness consists in what ultimately happens to people \vho 
lead uncensored lives, it follows that nine-tenths of the > lay 
must be devoted to the riot and only one-tenth to the punsh- 
ment. Now, the Censor does not like this kind of thing, and 
I for one do not blame him, because it would be a terrible tiing 
if some trustful sempstress had to catch her last train be/ore 
the bit about the punishment started! And though the line 
to Morden does well, I submit that the unexplored country 
which lies even beyond should be protected from the insidious 
suggestions of the town. I submit further that young lads 
and lasses de-training among ploughed fields should, after 
all such lurid if well intentioned dissections of debauched and 
depraved existence, be encouraged to cry not “‘ Whoops!” 
but “ Woe!” I am told that nearly all the London managers 
are asking, prior to tumbling over one another, whether there 
is any chance of this play passing the Censor. Three causes 
might be alleged for this. One, that managers hope that this 
piece will deter the youth of this country from the primrose 
path. Against this I submit that the inculcation of morality 
is no part of managers’ jobs. It is true that they are not 
blind to the number of people desiring the fullest possible 
parade of naughtiness in order to lezrn what to avoid, 
consoled by the thought that if they do not succeed in avoiding 
it the bonfire is still a goodish bit off. Against this I su!mit 
that theatrical managers have a conscience as well as a po: ket. 
Three: do managers want to put this play on just becau ¢ it 
is a good play? Ah, there you have me !—as the chau cur 
says in Mr. Harwood’s “‘ Grain of Mustard Seed,” the re ‘val 
of which is now drawing crowded houses to the Ambass: ors 
Theatre. And rightly. For this is one of the best of | >st- 
war pieces, and it is extremely well played, except for one 
character in which that extremely good actor, Mr. Nic! las 
Hannen, is curiously miscast. For myself I see Mr. H F. 
Maltby in Mr. McKinnel’s old part, and Mr. Hannen nd 
Mr. Maltby are as unlike as two peas. I suggest that, ext 
time spring comes round, the sceptical reader should exai ine 
these succulent globules and note their infinities of differ ce. 
Or have I known only the crinkly sort ? 
GEORGE WARRINGTON 





THE PLAYBILL 


MarrIAGE A LA Mope.—Lyric, Hammersmith. 

‘* A new play of Dryden’s, mightily commended for the regu ity 

of it, and the strain and wit.’—Pepys’s Diary, March 2nd, - 09. 
PRIVATE Lives.—Phentx. 

‘““'They, who have best succeeded on the stage, 

Have still conformed their genius to their age.” 
—FEpilogue to “‘ The Conquest of Granada” (Dryde 

THE BREADWINNER.—Vaudeville. 

‘** Will raise a blush upon a virgin’s face.”—Palmyra in Act 1 of 

“© Marriage @ la Mode” (Dryden). 
A Nicut Like Tuis.—Aldicych. 

“ Let us make ourselves as merry as we can with our misfortur s.”" 


—Rhodophil, in Act LIT of “ Marriage @ la Mode” (Dryden). 
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FOX HUNTING BEGINS 


THE OPENING MEET OF THE ERIDGE HUNT 
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ps THE MASTER, MAJOR LARNACH-NEVILL, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, WITH A YOUTHFUL EMULATOR—LITTLE 
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THE FIELD MOVING OFF FROM ERIDGE CASTLE. 













































































EE him coming riding up the road to the meet on the 

sharp, white-legged black mare which goes so very well 

for him. How smart he looks in his well cut coat, 

with his cap pulled down over his greying temples, 

and his tops so polished that they almost seem to 
reflect the gleam of the winter’s morning sun! One eye is 
upon Will’um and the pack, already drawn up by the finger- 
post. The other glances, with a perhaps unsuspected interest, 
at the gathering throng, and there is here a nod, and here 
a word, and there a moment’s pause for laughter. And to 
most of us, hearing that cheery voice, or catching a glimpse 
of that active figure, there comes not only a sense of the 
world’s well being, but often an urge to do something for 
its betterment. 

“Qh, there he is!” one says to oneself. ‘“‘ Wonder if he 
knows of that trouble about Harbinson’s seeds? . . . Wonder 
if he heard of last year’s litter down by the railway bridge ? ” 

And when one has ridden up and told one’s tale, he, 
with a nod of understanding and a “ Thanks, old man, will you 
do what you can about it?’ seems to give adequate repayment 
not only for what one may have done, but also for what one 
may have taken upon oneself to do. 
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OUR MASTER 


By Ricuarp BALL. 








“* Ragged Jack,” the earthstopper, is at his stirrup. 

“You'll find him, Major,” he whispers. “I saw | 
comin’ into it meself last night.” 

The Major glances down. 

“Right you are, Jack,” he nods. 

“Sovereign for you if it’s the dog fox we found th 
last day.” 

There is somebody else pushing his way towards 
stirrup, too—a motor cyclist in worn overalls with a pape: 
his hand. 

‘“‘ What’s this you’ve got ?”’ asks the Major. “ Oh, cl 
for fowl! I see. . . . But didn’t Captain Hesel 
settle this claim with you . . .? Oh, I see, you woul 
accept it! Well, I’m afraid we can’t do anything more al 
it! You . . .? Oh, yes, you’re perfectly free to 
whatever you wish. . . . Yes, I see. I understand. 
But I’m afraid I can’t . . . No, sir, Ican’t. That we 
be blackmail, sir, you see.” 

The black mare moves abruptly forward. The M 
catches Will’um’s eye. The pack sweep out on to the r 
And then, reining the black mare round a moment to let t! 
get on a little ahead, he glances back with shrewd, g 
humoured eyes at 
keen spirits t 
come pressing tow: 
the front rai 
* Hullo, Tom ! Hi 
Cyril! Hullo, Fre« 
The pretty girl u; 
the chestnut get 
smile that, despite 
being much mar: 
and not so young as 


as a just tribute to 
charms. Bill Bat 
on the four year ol 
old Farmer Batt: 


all the more to 
trainer—‘ rough ¢ 


over you!” is 
Major’s priv 
opinion—receives 
steely glance f 
those same grey « 
that causes him 
instinctively rein ! 
He knows e\ 
one, does the M 
and that is in no s 
degree the secre 
his success. He ki 
what to say to t! 
and equally well \ 
not. Up the roa 
the covertside, 
instance, he finds ! 
self jogging al 
beside Mrs. Andi 
He knows that 
doesn’t go, and n 
has. But he ki 
that, despite this, 
is a true sportswo' 
and that the cou 
side owes mucl 
such as she. Anc 
he talks to her, n« 
hunting, but of 
wife’s violets, 2nd | 
they’ve got a new 
of primulas, of w! 
they have high ho 
this year. But wi 
half an hour la’ 
hounds are falter 
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once was, she accept 


eldest—gets a “‘ Wel 
Bill, hope you c: 
hold him to-day |! 
that makes him reso! 


And Cunnington, | 


ride roughs! 
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and Cunnington—‘“ rough beggar !”’—is all but into them, the 
Major’s conversation is much otherwise, but equally well 
achieves its purpose. 

“1 don’t think of them,” he once explained, of the things 
which at such moments he said. “I don’t think of them at 
all, I just say them.” 
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And when, riding home, young Charlie Carstairs 
overtakes him and then seems unable to get away—though 
Miss Diana, whom he is pursuing, is but round the bend of 
the road—with a “‘ Well, my boy, you’ve got a longer way 
to go than I have,” and a smiling glance of his grey eyes, the 
Major gives the much desired release. 





THE 


| L'NTING conditions were far from ideal in most countries 
I the opening of the season last week-end, but the Old 
Berk. cy made an excellent start, and a field of over two hundred 
were . ntertained at Shardeloes by Mr. and Mrs. Tyrwhitt-Drake. 
The uorn held their opening meeting at Kirby Gate, where 
the d were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Astill, and on the 
whol had good sport. Other packs which did well were the 
Fern (at Gumley) and the Puckeridge, who met as usual at 
Brer °elham Hall, the residence of Mr. Edward Barclay, the 
seni int Master. If the size of the field at an opening meet 
ma\ taken as any indication, most countries may look forward 
to a -essful season in the matter of followers—if not necessarily 
of 

\ impton Fair—that great annual market of Exmoor ponies— 
4 nade one hopeful to find that the prices were, on the 
who ‘tter than they have been—1r5s. to 25s. were being given 
for -kers,” as the weaned foals are called. But although 
few ies are bought for the mines nowadays, it is to be feared 
that 1y are bought for “‘ meat,”’ particularly for game, poultry 
and foods. One M.F.H. at least buys Exmoor ponies on which 
to f his hounds. But even if the S.P.C.A. managed to put 
dow is pathetic trade, one was left with the impression that 
the s of the moorland pony are numbered. It was very 
noti e, after an absence of two years, that there are not many 
ponic. on the Forest now. Alas! that “ classic”’ of pony life, 
Moo 1 Mouse, will soon be a classic in the strict sense of 
relat: +o a world that has passed away, an animal that is extinct. 


I I TENANT-GENERAL SIR EDWARD BETHUNE, 


» has just died at the age of seventy-five, was a wounded 


soldic. who was not wounded in soldiering. He had only one 
hand, >t he had lost the other from an explosion when playing 
John \Wellington Wells in the ‘‘ Sorcerer.”” He got over this 
disadvntage with characteristic energy and pluck, and was a 
very “ood example of the most likeable kind of regular soidier, 


always friendly and jovial, admirable in dealing with men in the 
mass, ind with just a touch of the wholly engaging swashbuckler. 
He will be missed by many friends of utterly different types 
outside his own profession. 
‘THE restoration of St. George’s Chapel at the cost of £2c0,cco 
owes more than is ever likely to be known to the Dean of 
Windsor. The whole of that large sum was subscribed privately, 
largely in response to appeals that his delightful personality made 
it difficult to refuse. ‘Those who know the Dean cannot but 
receive the pleasant impression that here at least is an instance 
of the right man being in the right place, for the Fates must 
already have destined this scion of the house of Dochfour for the 
Deanery of Windsor when they named him after Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria. He is a man of wide culture, physical 
no less than intellectual—early visitors to the Castle, if they 
know where to look, can see him putting in a strenuous half-hour 
with the ‘“‘ medicine ball.’”’ And he returned for Tuesday’s 
ceremony from a holiday spent in exploring the Spanish coast 
on a tramp steamer. 





MONG those who have watched the work of restoration, 
++ and assisted it, the King and Queen have, without doubt, 
been the most enthusiastic. ‘The Queen is an exceedingly know- 
ledgeable connoisseur and thus interests herself in anything to do 
with the beauty of the Royal palaces—she has presented copies 
of the magnificent bronze candelabra now at Ghent, but intended 
by Cardinal Wolsey to stand by his tomb in St. George’s. But 
to the King, Windsor Castle is essentially his home, and he is 
nowhere happier than in the wonderful library overlooking the 
terrace. When the Court is at Windsor it is his custom to spend 





at leas. an hour there between tea and dinner time, and through 
Their \Lajesties’ efforts a great many treasures relating to the 
histor: >f the castle have been added to the library. The princes 
are ec ally attached to Windsor, so that the re-opening of the 
rehal ited chapel was in the nature of a family, as well as a 
natio event. 


SE ND only to the collection in the Royal library is the fine 
“a mblage of paintings and prints of Windsor which Lord 


Fair] 1 has been gradually acquiring. He began collecting 
man‘ irs ago, when the works of the eighteenth century topo- 
grap painters were not in nearly so much demand as they 
are t y. Inhis town house in Park Street hang several delightful 
oil p igs of the castle, a number of which show its condition 
befo e alterations effected by Wyatt. But the majority of the 
colle 1, Which includes some rare water-colours as well as oil 
pain is divided between his mother’s house at Englefield 
Gree id his charming country seat at Anglesey Abbey, near 


Cam ge. In addition to his Windsor pictures Lord Fairhaven 
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has at Anglesey Abbey a splendid collection of old sporting 
pictures by such masters as Wootton, J. E. Ferneley, F. Sartorius 
and Henry Alken. 

~IR WILLIAM WATSON is not the only distinguished 
“man of letters who lives in retirement at Bath. In the 
Royal Crescent lives that veteran of literature, George Saintsbury, 
now in his eighty-sixth year. Generations of Scotsmen owe 
their enthusiasm for literature to the man of letters who for twenty 
years before he became a university professor had followed the 
profession of journalism. What is almost of as great importance 
many much younger men, Englishmen and Scotsmen too, owe 
to the author of Notes on a Cellar Book their undiluted enthusiasm 
for the gentle art of wine-drinking. Many a cellar of fine wines 
has been laid down and is prospering, in spite of the lean years, 
on the basis of the faith and knowledge derived from that votary 
of Dionysus, George Saintsbury. 

T is betraying no confidence to say that The Fourth Seal, 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s description of his war mission to Russia, 
which is to appear next week, is dedicated to the memory of two 
of the most remarkable men of our time. One is the late Harold 
Williams, who was at the time of his all too early death Foreign 
Editor of the Times. ‘The son of a Methodist minister in New 
Zealand, Williams was an amazing linguist and student of world 
politics. He could talk more than thirty languages, and his 
knowledge of Russian life was encyclopedic. He was Russian 
correspondent to the Morning Post, the Chronicle and the Times 
successively, and he married Madame Ariadne Sturghk, one 
of the leaders of the Russian Cadet party and a most remarkable 
woman. Williams was on one occasion called upon by the Russian 
Government to act as interpreter in the case of two natives of 
New Guinea who alleged that they had been badly treated. 
"; other to whose memory Sir Samuel does honour on his 

title-page is the late William John Birkbeck, to whose in- 
spiration he owes his own interest in Russia and things Russian. 
Johnny Birkbeck was Sir Samuel’s cousin and a member of the 
well known East Anglian banking firm. His was a most curious 
combination of interests. By origin a Quaker, he developed 
a passionate enthusiasm for everything Russian and Orthodox. 
He bought a property near Norwich, and there, among his ikons 
and his pheasants, he lived the life of a country gentleman, varied 
by periodic visits to the land of which he was so fond. Incidentally, 
it was he who was responsible for the accepted English version 
of the ‘‘ Contakion of the Faithful Departed,” which was first 
used in Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the funeral of 
the late Lord Northcliffe. 
T was while he was serving in the Norfolk Yeomanry that 

Sir Samuel Hoare began to learn Russian and to fit himself 
for what was to be his most important mission. Among his 
fellow-officers was Prince Freddie Duleep Singh, who, in spite 
of the fact that he was already past middle age and had for years 
devoted himself to a comfortable life of entertaining, archeology 
and music, at once insisted on returning to the Yeomanry, from 
which he had long retired. He had a romantic passion for the 
Jacobite movement, and the old manor house in which he lived 
was filled with the kind of antiques that are to be found in a 
really good curiosity shop ; but amid a strange medley of odds 
and ends his Jacobite relics were honoured with a room and a 
chapel to themselves. It was Sir Samuel Hoare who, on one 
occasion, horrified the prince by asking whether a certain terra- 
cotta bust represented ‘‘ the Old Pretender.” ‘‘ My dear friend,” 
replied his host, “‘ I never expected you to say that. ‘The bust 
is of James III.” 

N amusing story is told in one of the ‘“‘ Country Notes ’”’ this 
<\ week about pictures that have been painted over by another 
artist—da propos Tom Goosey’s crop of hair. Here is a still better 
one—for the victim and the offender were the two greatest of 
eighteenth century portraitists. It was told by the late Sir George 
Trevelyan when describing his home, Wallington, Northumber- 
land, in Country Lire. In about 1780 Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
staying at Wallington, painting his host, Sir Walker Blackett, 
and for some time the family had been distressed by the way 
Gainsborough, twenty years before, had portrayed a handsome 
and dashing cousin, Miss Sukey Trevelyan. ‘‘ He had subdued 
her over-bold expression and her strongly marked features,” 
said Sir George, ‘‘ by a large hat of the prevailing fashion. In 
1767 Arthur Young inserted an account of Wallington in his 
Northern Tour, and, as luck would have it, he described the 
Gainsborough as a ‘ portrait of a hat and ruffles.””’ Seizing the 
opportunity, Reynolds was persuaded to paint out the hat, and, 
warming to his work, left nothing of Gainsborough’s untouched 
except the face, the gown and one arm. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 
WINDSOR 


THE 


STORY OF ITS 


RESTORATION 


by THE DEAN OF WINDSOR 


On Tuesday of this week the chapel was re-opened by Their Majesties, accompanied by 


the Knights of the Garter. 


The work of restoration has taken ten years to complete 


at a cost of {£200,000 


N 1920 Mr. Harold Brakspear, architect to St. George’s 
Chapel, reported to us: ‘‘ 1 therefore solemnly warn you 
that, in my opinion, unless the repairs are undertaken, 
serious consequences will result and that there is very grave 
danger of collapse.” The work of restoring the Chapel 

was therefore begun through the generous contributions of the 
Knights of the Garter. A year after, Sir Giles Scott said, in a 
report to us, “It is obvious that the present work has only 
just been undertaken in time.” 

I may explain that when the work of restoring St. George’s had 
to be begun, Mr. Brakspear thought that, in view of the importance 
of the building, some other architect should be appointed to 
consult with him when doubtful problems presented themselves. 
On the suggestion of Sir Aston Webb, then President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Giles Scott was therefore asked to co-operate with 
Mr. Brakspear. That co-operation has been carried out in the 
most generous way, although, of course, Mr. Brakspear has had 
the final responsibility in making all decisions. 

I will not attempt te give a scientific description of the 
restoration. When Mr. Brakspear made his original report 
he had nothing to guide him except his own observations and 
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““ The Times.” 


THE WEST FRONT OF THE CHAPEL. 
Showing the restored heraldic beasts on the pinnacles, and the restored cupolas on the side chapels. 


the earlier examination made by Sir Christopher Wren. \Ir 
Brakspear’s opportunities for observation were necess «ily 
limited, as there was no scaffolding or other means by w ich 
he could examine the condition of the vaulting in detail. In 
spite of this, his early report proved to be substantially cor ct, 
The vaulting had been cracked as early as the time of Char! II, 
and the remedies applied by Wren had been only par ally 
successful. By the eighteenth century the defects had incre: sed, 
but the architects of the time made no effort to do serious rep: rs : 
they merely covered up the cracks with a thin coat of ple ier, 
invisible from below. ‘This deceived everybody as to the real 
condition of the building. 

With the knowledge available after Mr. Brakspear’s ‘irst 
closer examination of the vaulting, we thought that grouiing 
would be sufficient and that this work could be done to two 
bays at atime. A platform was put under two of the bays, to 
prepare for the work, and in the meantime we began to restore 
the wooden roof above the vaulting. 

This wooden roof was considerably decayed. Some of 
the great beams of Edward 1V’s time had to be renewed entirely ; 
others only in part. They all required lengthening and fixing 
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CHOIR WITH THE OLD CENTRAL 
BEFORE ALTERATION. 


more securely on to the parapet, which was itself 


unfinished. Evidently the roof had been o 
temporary and incomplete. While the men w 
working on the wooden roof, which supports | 
lead above the stone vaulting, the cracks in 1 
vaulting grew in such an alarming way that it \ 
necessary to build a platform the whole length 
the choir, and to shore up the vaulting. 

During several anxious weeks this work \ 
on, until the whole roof was secure. Meanwh 
Mr. Brakspear had discovered that there was 
serious initial fault in the construction of the vaulti 


I need not explain the principles on which sv °! 


roofs are constructed, but one of the necess 
elements of stability lies in the springers being bon: 
into the walls. ‘To our astonishment, we discove 
that Henry VII’s builders had not attempted 
bond them into the Edward IV walls. They w 
simply built against the wall and were supported 
very thin pilasters. 

As the architects said, there was no scient 
reason why the vaulting ever stayed up. | 
vaulting had simply stuck, and any shock might h 
brought it down. This danger was increased 
the fact that the walls were no longer vertical. 
the south side the upper stonework was se 
inches out of alignment, and this suggested a gi 
tault in the foundation of the buttresses. 

Truly we had a heritage of jerry-building, 
added to the fact that the roof was liable to fall, 
found that the buttresses were resting on eight 
inches of clay, which lay between them and 
chalk rock of which Windsor Hill is formed. Th 
buttresses had, of course, to be underpinned. 

When the plaster was removed from the vault 
we found that there were two immense cracks exte! 
ing the whole length of the choir, and there w: 
many lesser cracks, in almost every part of the ro 
After long deliberation it was decided that the ent: 
vaulting would have to be taken down and re-set 


The roof and the foundations of the buttresses 
were not the end of our difficulties; the flyu.5 
buttresses had entirely perished, although, when 
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you looked at them from below, they seemed to be 
perfect and secure. When we were removing these 
decayed buttresses a gentleman with a reputation 
as an authority on architecture brought a party to 
see our work. He upbraided us for removing what 
he called the beautiful old stonework. The stone- 
work which he admired and regretted was a sham 
covering of eighteenth century cement put over 


the decayed stone. The stone had continued to 
decay »eneath this shell of cement, and manv of the 
buttre ses had perished, so that they gave no support 
and were found to be buckling. These buttresses 


vere (c-built. 

(©. the north side the buttresses had been 
found | on the chalk. But for half the length of 
the : vth choir aisle the flying buttresses were 
entiré useless. ‘The eastern half of the north 
aisle | .d been raised to make room for the upper 


chant: of Edward IV, so the early builders had 
mere! placed the flying buttresses on the roof of 
the « atry, so that they were ornamental, but 
entit useless. Thus, for half its length on this 
side - vaulting had nothing to counteract the 
side cust. We have corrected this by piercing 
the « .atry and making the flying buttresses 
meet e lower buttresses, thus assuring the 
stren of the whole length of the north side of 
the ¢ 


( .- work did not end there. We found that 
the w ie tracery of the windows had been covered 
with . ment in the eighteenth century. Beneath 


the ¢ ent a curious condition was revealed. In 
many aces, at different times, new pieces of stone 
had b on inserted in place of the decayed stone 
which ‘ad been cut out, so that often the mullions 
consis’ | of four or five pieces of stone, sometimes 


tied ether with string and then embedded in 
the ccent. There were very few of the origina! 
parts © the tracery sound and intact: the glass was 
also in a perilous condition. 

During Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration in the 


‘sixties soft Bath stone was, unfortunately, used to 
replace some of the ornamental and delicate parts 
of the stonework. ‘This had perished and demanded 
renewal. Thus we found that, while the original 


building of Edward IV was substantizlly secure, 
the more recent additions and restorations—those 
of Henry VII, Henry VIII, Wren, George III, and 
Sir Gilbert Scott, all presented difficulties. 

The vaulting and the wooden roof above it 
have now been made more secure than they have 
ever been since they were first constructed. 

There is another external restoration which has 
changed the entire skyline of the Chapel. Originally 
the pinnacles of the Chapel were surmounted by 
heraldic beasts, each holding a vane. In the time 
of Charles II they had decayed and, through the 
recommendation of Wren, they were removed. 
The pinnacles have thus been empty for about a 
hundred and fiftv years, and their bareness has 
always detracted from the beauty of the Chapel. 
Although their weight had been thought necessary 
to the stability of the Chapel! when it was first built, 
we did not think that our funds would allow us to 
testore them. 

We had, however, made a great friend in the 
late Mr F. G. Minter. He had already helped us 
in the carly stages of the restoration, when money 


Was coming in very slowly. During two periods, 
one of ve months and one of seven months, he 
had pai! our monthly bill of one thousand pounds. 
He had ways wished to contribute to the restoration 
with so. .ething from his own works. I suggested 
the her ‘ic beasts to him, and he showed his willing- 
hess ar. enthusiasm by engaging an artist to design 
and ms » them. We had no copies or records of 
the for: of the beasts removed by Wren. Hollar’s 
engravi - was the only print in which they appeared, 
and th . they were too small to have distinctive 
form. , With no guide as to the character of the 
carly bts, we decided to make the new ones tell 
the sto. in the terms of heraldry, of the double 
desceni ‘the Tudors from Edward III. On the 
choir, north side tells the story of the House of 
York ar the south side that of the House of Lan- 
ag nese beasts were admirably carved by 
Mr, Ar 
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About this time our financial anxieties were relieved by 
the magnificent gift of Lord Cowdray and afterwards ot Lord 
Woolavington. 

The transepts were our next consideration. It seems that 
they were intended to be only one storey high. When they 
were raised to two storeys, and a stone vaulting added, the 
original builders did not provide any support to resist the thrust 
of the roof. The roof was actually held up by stone pillars, 
34ft. square and some §sft. high. This was, of course, a fault 
in construction. Both we and the architect were anxious, if 
possible, to make no alterations in the external appearance 
of the building. But when Sir Giles Scott and an eminent 
engineer were called in, the decision was arrived at that the 
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THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE CHOIR. 
Showing stall canopies restored to their original arrangement of high ones for the knights alternating with low ones for the canons. 
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buttresses must be built. These buttresses were added d, 
in our opinion, they are an improvement to the beauty of ‘he 
building. 

The vaulting of the transepts and the nave presented 1 
the same problem as that of the choir. But it was not in . 
bad condition, and it was possible, if we renewed the sprin 
to make the roof secure by giouting. This was done, anc 
wooden roof over the building was dealt with in the sam« 
as that in the choir. 

When we came to the nave we found that the last ba 
a later addition. On the south end, where the Beaufort C} 
stands, the builders had taken serious chances with rega 
the stability of the building. Apparently there was ai 
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SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF THE CHOIR, SHOWING THE KING’S STALL. | co Oe 


it below, and, instead of taking the foundations down 
ottom of the pit, they simply built a rough arch and 
the whole with rubbish and erected the Beaufort Chapel 
top. For some extraordinary reason, the building 
come to ruin, but we had to build down the foundations 
‘ottom of the pit to render it safe. 
> Urswick Chapel, at the other end of the nave, had 
fered, because of the enormous weight of Princess 
e’s monument which had been added to it. 


Inside the Chapel one of the most interesting changes is 
to the west window. More than a hundred years ago the old 
glass from all over the Chapel was collected into this window. 
The figures were very beautiful, but their effect was impaired 
by the new glass which was added. The entire window has been 
taken out, the inferior glass has been removed and the figures 
rearranged. This rearrangement has been done by Dr. Montagu 
James, the Provost of Eton, with his consummate knowledge of 
such subjects. He has made it into a window of amazing beauty. 
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A similar line of angels runs round the whole chapel under the clerestory windows. 


Another small change has been the restoration of Dean 
Urswick’s screen to the entrance of his Chapel. 
was removed when Princess Charlotte’s monument was erected, 
but the Chapter remonstrated against the vandalism and care- 
Historically, it was a misfortune 
that Princess Charlotte’s monument was put into Urswick’s 
Chapel, for Urswick was one of the most interesting men 
associated with St. George’s, and when the monument was 
placed in his Chapel it destroyed the beautiful frescoes with 
which it had been surrounded. 
to its place in front of the Chapel and we think that it has 
In this 


fully preserved the screen. 


We have restored the screen 


enhanced the Princess Charlotte monument within. 


screen we feel that we have restored to the Chapel a feature 
of great beauty, for it is one of the finest pieces of ironwork 


which St. George’s possesses. 


The two carved oak screens which formerly stood in the 


bays where Henry VI’s and 
Edward VII’s monuments now 
stand have been put across the 
entrance to the north and south 


choir aisles, in the place of 


some very mean iron railings 
which formerly stood there. 

The altar in the Rutland 
Chapel has been restored so 
that it is now a place for smaller 
services and for private devo- 
tions. 

The old organ case rose 
from the centre of the screen, 
and those who remember its 
place in the Chapel will, 
perhaps, be surprised by the 
change we have made. The 
new organ is divided, so that 
the space between the two 
portions of the case is clear. 
Thus you can see the whole 
length of the beautiful vaulting 
in the choir and the nave. This 
dividing of the organ was the 
only solution of a problem to 
which we gave long consider- 
ation. 

Every addition that had 
been made to the organ had 
been crowded into this one old 
case, and in re-building it was 
impossible to crowd them back 
in the same way. We had, 
therefore, (1) to reduce the 
organ, (2) to widen the case, 
or (3) to divide it and erect it 
in two parts at either end of 
the choir screen. Music is 
such a feature in the services 
of St. George’s that we did 
not wish to reduce the size of 
the organ. To widen the old 
organ case would have made 
it very ugly, and it would also 
have taken away the light from 
the choir; so we decided to 
divide it, although we did not 
come to this decision without 
some anxiety. 

Now that the building is 
clear of scaffolding, we can see 
the full effect of the divided 
organ on the proportions of 
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THE SCREEN 


This screen 


the Chapel, and we think that the change is an immense ; 
provement when seen from the choir. 
and also allows you to obtain a vista of the whole length of 
beautiful vaulting from end to end. 

When seen from the nave the improvement is not so cert: 
The opening left between the two portions of the organ c 
is rather square and it tends to dwarf the effect of the rc 
But we believe that this is only a temporary disadvaniage » 
that it can be corrected by later experiment. 

The case and pipes are not yet complete, for the in 
pipes have not been painted, and we hope also to find s 
better arrangement for the treatment of the west front. 

In surveying the restoration one is impressed by 
fact that there are few great changes in the form of 
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Chapel, and yet there is a great difference in its appe r- 


ance, 
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Outside, 


when 





CHAPEL. 


you look at the Chapel from ‘ie 


Lower Ward of the Case, 
it seems to have beconie 
alive. Before the heraldic 
beasts were added to the tops 
of the pinnacles they look«« 
curiously dead, and their bare- 
ness affected the whole build- 
ing. Now that the beasts are 
restored to the pinnacles they 
give the whole Chapel vivacity 
and life, and I think myself 
that the buttresses which have 
been added to the transepts 
also increase this effect. 

One of the frightening 
aspects of all restoration is 
that the addition of new stone 
spoils the mellow quality of an 
old building. The stone we 
have used weathers so quickly 
that, although the whole eflect 
of the Chapel is one of fresh- 
ness, the difference between ! he 
old and the new is very li‘ le 
marked. In a few years it 
should be quite unnoticeab 

Nor have we changed 1¢ 
Chapel within beyond whe: it 
was necessary. We may 'y 
that the great change is thai ‘e 
now see the building verym 1 
as it must have looked whet 
was first built. The stone ‘s 
been cleaned in the ordin y 
way, and this was done 2 
the course of repairing. = = 
stone comes out with a fre - 
ness it must have posses d 


when the Tudor work 5 
finished. 
The great number 


bosses in the vaulting h 
also been refreshed, and t! 
bright colouring makes 
roof of the Chapel one of 
loveliest in England. Th 
bosses yield a great deal > 
the student, for thev prov 
an interesting record of 
building of the roof. But Can. 
Dalton, who is a great stud: 
of such matters, will deal wi. 
this aspect of the Chapel hist’ 
some time soon. 
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When I returned to England in September and saw the 
complete Chapel for the first time for ten years, I admit that 
it took my breath away. It seemed to be far more beautiful 
than | had remembered. I feel that I know the cathedrals 
of Germany and France and Spain and Italy fairly well, but 
I come back to Windsor and look upon St. George’s as pos- 
sessing beauty unique of its kind. Of course, St. George’s is 
not of the type of a great cathedral. ‘To say that it is more or 
less beautiful than a place like Westminster Abbey would be 
ridiculous. Its beauty is different from that of Westminster or 
King’s at Cambridge. Its beauty lies in its absolute complete- 
ness, in the richness of its detail, and in the wonderful finish 
of the craftsmanship in stone and wood and iron. Its dignity 


alwe s gives me an idea of what the Perpendicular builders 
were striving for. In its conception mysticism seems to be 
givit * Way to reverence. When you compare our architectural 
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development during the fifteenth century with the flamboyant 
development in foreign Gothic, I think you see, in buildings 
like St. George’s, the peculiar mental characteristics of English- 
men at that time. ‘They seem to illustrate our religious history. 

The Chapel is free from all scaffolding now, and its re- 
opening on November 4th will be a great occasion in our history. 
St. George’s is the Chapel of the oldest order of chivalry in the 
world. It can look back upon a glorious history. But the 
restoration also assures it a glorious future. It is a wonderful 
happiness for us all to be able to prowl about the Chapel again, 
to look at all the delicious craftsmanship in wood and stone 
and enamel, and, above all, its craftsmanship in iron. It is 
beautiful in itself and it is filled with beautiful things, and we 
who are responsible tor the building feel intense thankfulness 
that we have been able to hand it on te coming generations 
renewed and secure. 


The series of articles on St. fohn’s College, Cambridge, will be completed in our issue of next week. 


THE GOLFERS OF YESTERYEAR 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


AVE been making a sentimental journey into the past, 
means of a golfing scrap-book. It ranges over a period 
s far as I can tell—beginning with the early Vardon 
and ending soon after the first International match 
ween England and Scotland in 1902—that is to say, soon 
after 1e coming of the Haskell ball. An old friend of mine 
assic ously pasted photographs into this book, culling many 
of t!. n, as I should judge, from the Golf Illustrated of those 
days, ind now he has very kindly given it to me. I value it 
for } . sake and its own, and some day, when we are all dead 
and . tried, and eating time has made a meal on many golfing 
book it may become a historical document. Meanwhile it 
is de cious, if just a little sad, to browse over it in front of a 
fire, 1 a day prohibitive of golf save for lunatics or ladies. 
‘re they all are—the great ones of the earth—some of 
then: obviously posing in back gardens at imaginary balls, 
with ‘heir right elbows creeping too high into the air while 
they wait patiently for the camera to click; some of them playing 
real shots in real championships. Many of the pictures come 
back to me like well remembered old friends, though I cannot 
have seen them for thirty years or so. There is one of myself 
(admit I have no business in such good company), and, though 
the scenery is utterly vague, I recali almost the exact spot at 
Muirfield where the shot was played ; and, if I may be forgiven 
for saying so, a very good one it was, and I wish to goodness 
I always—or, indeed, ever—finished with such a fine straight 
left leg and the hands so high in the air. 

However, I must not turn away down egotistical by-paths. 
Here they are—so many of them that I do not know where to 
begin. Here is Harry Vardon in shirt sleeves, knickerbockers, 
and cricketer’s white boots ; but the course I cannot identify : 
here are he and Taylor posing in a wood, and here is James Braid, 
looking rather shame-faced and uncomfortable, and not merely 
thin but positively scraggy, labelled ‘‘ Open Champion 1go1.” 
Here is Mr. Maxwell, entitled ‘‘ Scotland’s Rising Hope.” 
Close to him is ‘‘ Miss Rhona Adair, Lady Champion,” having 
twisted herself into a complex, though withal elegant, knot such 
as Mrs. Cuthell might find a little painful to-day. Mr. Osmund 
Scott, too, has now something more of repose about his finish 
than he has in this picture of him, with the left foot swung right 
rounc by his glorious violence and a long “ fishing-rod ”’ driver 
vanis!'ng into the distance round the left shoulder. Then 
there «s Ben Sayers in a blazer of many stripes ; and another 
hero. North Berwick, Mr. Laidlay, with a calculating expressior 
of co ntenance, holding his iron about half way between the 
grip od the head; he is obviously intending to lay a long 
steali' s run-up close to the hole. Mr. Horace Hutchinson is 
tryin. with considerable success, to look like the picture in 
the E. Jminion called ‘ At the end of the swing as it should be,” 
with 5 eye still glued on the place where there never has been 
any | |. Mr. A. M. Ross has put on his knickerbockers to 
look. if he was really playing golf, though it is obvious that 
he is \ a garden and will break the drawing-room windows. 
Mr. | .n Low and Mr. Hilton are starting off in their famous 
final: St. Andrews. Jack White is playing out of the rough 
ata arse which I am nearly sure is Cassiobury Park, and 
the | most of the spectators is an old friend, Mr. Garden 
Smith Two lights of the great Oxford team of 1900, Mr. 
Mans ‘d Hunter and Mr. Humphrey Ellis, appear to be about 








fifteen years old apiece. Mr. John Ball, Mr. F. G. Tait, Mr. 
Balfour Melville, Herd and Fernie and Park—they are ail here, 
and many more, too numerous to set forth. 

Most of these heroes—I might almost say all of them—are 
perceptibly slimmer in the pictures than they are now in real 
life, nor do I exclude myself from this remark. Their swings, 
however, have not changed very much. Their back swings 
certainly do seem a little longer in the pictures, but let us be 
charitable and assume that this is not owing to age, but to the 
difference between the gutty and the Haskell. There is one 
change that has, I fear, something to do with the gliding of the 
years ; they used to stand more upright at the end of the swing 
than they do now, and their left legs used to be stiffer. Of 
course, they all have coats on and look like respectable Christian 
gentlemen and not like cowboys or members of a cyclist club ; 
here I am wholly an admirer of the past. ‘There is, to be sure, 
Vardon in his shirt sleeves, as I said before, but 1 am inclined 
to think that this photograph was taken in America; the only 
other two shirt-sleeved players come from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Some of the knickerbockers have rather a skimpy 
air, but as contrasted with the more voluminous of plus fours they 
are elegance itself. ‘The caps, on the other hand, do not strike 
me nowadays as beautiful: they are too small and too tight, 
and my own, I feel sure, had, like the Grand Panjandrum, “a 
little button on the top.” The ladies’ clothes and their sailor 
hats I will not venture to criticise ; they certainly do not look 
helpful, but then, neither do some of the men’s collars; Mr. 
Laidlay is constantly found wearing the kind of collar which 
we now put on with our dress clothes, and Mr. Ball’s are some- 
times even spikier and taller. 

My friend labelled most of his pictures, but not all of them, 
so that the book contains some mysteries which will probably 
never be solved. I find them at once fascinating and exasperat- 
ing. Who, I want to know, is this little girl of eight or ten 
and in her best frock and high button boots, putting with a very 
flat cleek ? Has she become a champion, and what was her 
raison détre? There is another grown-up lady in a white 
veil and a sailor hat who is, I suppose, somebody ; and then 
this fat little man under an umbrella, standing on the Elysian 
Fields and gazing at a match in the distance—who the dickens 
can he be, and why was he worth scissors and paste? And 
here is, apparently, a putting cleek, carefully cut out and 
gummed in. To what champion did it belong? And, again, 
who is this ridiculous little gentleman playing a half-iron shot 
with a professional air and a straw hat? There are one or two 
magnificent bunkers, stretches of sand and bents in which I 
feel convinced that I have toiled in my time, and yet for the life 
of me I cannot identify them. All golfing scenery looks wonder- 
fully alike in photographs unless there is some landmark in 
the background. ‘This one I believe to be the big bunker at 
the first hole at Brancaster, because there is a lifeboat-house 
near by; and the other one—of St. Andrews—I know by St. 
Regulus’s Tower, but the actual sand and turf might be almost 
anywhere. The Maiden, of course, with her black terraces, is 
unmistakable, as much so as is the stone bridge over the burn 
at St. Andrews. And, by the way, I had to make sure the stone 
bridge was there before I could swear to one old photograph 
of St. Andrews. It is one of the earliest and most engaging 
I have ever seen, taken before there were any hotels and when 
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there were practically no houses and only a stone wall along the 
road for the whole length of the eighteenth hole. The most 
famous of all links looks for all the world like a village common. 
If I look hard enough at some of these mysterious pictures, 


THE PARDUBITZ STEEPLECHASE 


ARDUBICE is a provincial town in Czechoslovakia, 

some sixty miles to the east of Prague on the main railway 

line. Before the War, under the more familiar spelling 

of Pardubitz, it was probably much better known in 

England than it is to-day, since it was then one of the 
few places on the Continent where hunting in some form was to 
be obtained. The late Empress Elizabeth of Austria, who was 
weil known to the followers of the Cheshire and some other 
fashionable packs in England, hunted regularly in Pardubice 
during the ’seventies ; and there used to live in the neighbourhood 
Prince Carl Kinsky, who, as Count Carl Kinsky, in 1883 won the 
Grand National on his horse Zoedone. 

In addition to its fame as a hunting centre, Pardubice very 
quickly acquired popularity in steeplechasing. As a matter of 
fact, cross-country ’chasing was known there as far back as 1841, 
but, unfortunately, we have few contemporary accounts of it. 
The only description of this country comes from Count Moritz 
Sandor, perhaps the most celebrated and daring horseman of 
that time. From his memoirs we learn that the obstacles were 
then really formidable, and that means a great deal, seeing that 
Count Sandor tackled almost anything that came in his way. 
In later years, when racing slowly spread over the Continent, 
the obstacles became much smaller, necessitating hardly any 
jumping at all. It was with the idea of preserving the real kind 
of steeplechasing that some Austrian and Bohemian noblemen 
created the racecourse of Pardubice, where the first Grand Steeple- 
chase was run in 1874. ‘The course rapidly acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the most severe on the Continent, and in some 
respects, perhaps, even more difficult than that of the Grand 
National at Aintree. To take part in the steeplechase of Pardubice 
meant almost as much as to ride in the Grand National, and 
celebrated gentleman riders, as well as jockeys, were justly proud 
of riding the winner on this stiff course. Names such as the 
Counts and Princes Kinsky, Hector Baltazzi, Count Metternich, 
Mr. Moore, Fletcher, Sayers, Harraway, Phillipps, J. Ellis, W. 
Smith, Thornton, to mention only a few, are linked with the history 
of Pardubice. 

Before the War English professional jockeys were very much 
in demand on the Continent, and many of them made acquaintance 
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perhaps, I shall get the clue to them in time. Meanw)vile 
I am eternally grateful to my friend for giving me such a hap oy, 
sentimental morning, and | really think I must make a coc ci] 
to my will and leave the book to the British Museum. 


with the hardships of this course. In 1874, the year in w! ch 
the first race was run, ten horses out of the field of fourteen vy re 
ridden by English jockeys. Their names were Trayhorn, P; 5r, 
W. Earl, P. Appleton, Gough, Sherrington, Taylor, Kelly, Tw: jy 
and Sayers, the latter winning on Fantome, with Twiddy sec id 
on Fantasca and Sherrington third on Yermack. Robert Fletc _r, 
E. Geoghegan and Mr. Hector Baltazzi each rode three win: ss, 
and Count Fr. Metternich, Phillipps, G. Williamson and U. Rk 
two. 

The original title of the race was as follows: ‘“‘ G: id 
Steeplechase of Pardubice, Handicap for Stakes of 4,000 gu en 
offered by devotees of steeplechasing for horses bred in Aus. :a- 
Hungary and in Germany. Entrance 200 gulden, fo cit 
1oo gulden, but only 50 gulden if declared. ‘The lowest we ht 
to be not less than 65kg. The winner of a steeplechase va ed 
at 1,500 gulden, after the publication of the weights, to ¢ ry 
2skg. extra. Length of course about 5,600 to 6,400 mc es, 
Second to receive 700 gulden, the third 200 gulden.”’ 

These rules have been very much changed in later y rs, 
Actually, the Grand Steeplechase is open to horses of any cou: ‘y, 
and the winner now receives 80,000 Czechoslovak crowns, he 
second 16,000, the third 8,000 and the fourth 4,000, the p. es 
being offered by the Municipality of Pardubice, for four year /ds 
and upwards 

As mentioned above, the distance of the Grand Steeplec ase 
is 6,400 metres, or about four miles, just a little less than ‘he 
Grand National. ‘There are twenty-nine obstacles, only one ‘ess 
than in the Grand National, but, unlike those at Aintree only tiiree 
of them are taken twice in the course of the race. They offer 
the greatest possible variety: fences, railings—usually with a 
natural ditch on the landing side, and often at the take-off as well 
—ditches, brooks, Irish bank, bullfinch, drop—in fact, every 
kind of obstacle that is incurred in the country. They are all 
natural obstacles, the fences being hedges dividing the different 
fields, for the greatest part of the race is run over the countryside. 
This accounts for the severe character of the race. The fields are 
cultivated, the ground rather sandy, and, being deep in dry as well 
as in wet weather, soon tires a horse unused to gallop and take-off 
or land in sand. 
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While 
IPD, The fences are about 
ceil 4ft. high and as many feet 
deep; the railings about 
3ft. high. Some of the 
ditches and brooks are 
12ft. wide and very deep. 
All are more or less stiff. 
The biggest obstacle is the 
Taxis- Ditch, the fourth 
from. the start, opposite 
h ; the Grand Stand. This 
. he has « fence 4ft. high, with 
os a decp ditch 15ft. wide on 
ms the ‘anding side. There is 
d no - ich thing as brushing 
: thrc gh the fences. All 
ey req. re clean jumping, for 
fits anv slight negligence or 
, . err of judgment often 
d end :n disaster. 
“ he race used to be 
1- run no autumn. In the 
a ear! - years of its history 
ht the late was sometimes 
id fixe: for the first half of 
pony No, nber, but the weather 
a abo’ that time is seldom 
ks fav’ able, rain often ren- 
8. 2 a CROSSING THE ROADWAY. 
. de with mud. Even 
be fro. is not uncommon 
\: izes abo this time of the 
ids yea In 1876 and 1908 
the ce had to be aban- 
ae don altogether owing to 
ee fros It was, therefore, 
me four necessary to run the 
three race at an earlier date; 
fer but ien the crops had to 
ca be t en into consideration, 
ell man, of the fields being 
ial usec for the growing of 
renal turn »s, Which are usually 
crent lifte: early in October. 
die: Two years ago they were 
are still standing when the race 
ell was run, and the horses, 
off when jumping a bullfinch, 
had actually to land in 
turnips. Usually the race is 


held on the second Sunday 
in Gciober, when the crops 
have been removed and the 
weather is still favourable. 

There used to be, 
almost each year, a strong 
entry from Germany. 
Thoroughbreds as well as 
hunters compete in the 
race, and very often the 
2 hunter proves the better 
i by his endurance, as some 
thoroughbreds are quickly 
pumped on the sandy 
arable soil. 

One enthusiastic 
gentleman rider, who was 
also owner-trainer, deserves 
special mention in  con- 
nection with Pardubice. 
This is Mr. Bartosch, army 
veterinary surgeon of the 
former Austrian Army, who 
in 1912 succeeded in win- 
ning the Grand Steeple- 
chase in the saddle of his 
horse Yamagata. En- 
thusisstic about this suc- 





cess, :e entered his horse 
for the Grand National at 
Aintr and intended 


ridin himself. He arrived 
in F cland and immedi- 
ately started training his 
horse “or the race, but as 
are: it of a fall on the 
first cay of training his 
hors: went lame and _ his 
4 enth astic owner had to 
aban on his plan. 

e War was respon- 
sible ‘or a serious inter- 
Tupt of the race, the 
Cons: iences of which 
near! proved fatal to its 
conti ied existence. The THE DROP. 
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nobility having retired to Austria, there seemed to be nobody who each year. The prize money by itself is scarcely sufficient -o 
cared sufficiently to resuscitate the old glory of Pardubice. But, attract English competitors, its value being somewhere about {<..0 
owing to the initiative of the Riding Club of Eastern Bohemia for the winner. Nevertheless, English riders would certainly fd 
and the devotion of the municipality of the town of Pardubice, it worth while, if only for the fun and the experience, to make 
this important event has been revived and gains in popularity attempt at Pardubice with some reliable jumpers. i. 3B: 
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AN ADULT GREY SEAL. t 

5 

HE keener observers of wild life of our countryside which they preyed, so that premiums on destruction replaced I 

will have appreciated in recent years an increase in old-time protection. Especially did the tide of feeling tum M 
abundance of that friend of the farmer, the green plover. against all seals, without distinction of species, in the great 1 
Natural fluctuations, arising from many causes, affect “seal years ”’ like 1902 and 1903, when, through some upheaval : I 

this handsome bird, but few can doubt that the growth in in their Arctic homes, hordes of seals of normally open sea h«.bits : h 
numbers is to be attributed to wise legislation which has put invaded the coasts of Norway and actually drove the fish irom # a 
a limit to the destruction of the adult and spoilt the popularity their seasonal grounds and sent angered fishermen harvestless i n 
of plovers’ eggs as a bonne bouche. home. a h 

When we come to consider life in the sea, none of us is so But the problems of Norway are one matter, those o' the 4 t 
happily situated as to be able to gauge with exactness the increase coasts of Britain another. Here, again, contending inte ests a \, 
or decrease of any particular creature. Quite an army ofexperts claim destruction of, or protection for, the mammals with w ‘ich i b 
of many nations with interests in the seas of northern latitudes they come in contact. Save the whales, say the Shetland {1 hier- st 
takes census of the fishes. Their ultimate aim is to point to the men: they show us the lie of the herring shoals. Kill the als ( st 
means by which the year-long ocean harvest can be most ration- and the porpoises, say the salmon fishers: they scatter ou fish : ¥ 
ally gamered. And this is a task which becomes ever of greater and spoilourcatches. But amid all the wordy turmoil on 1 in’s . la 
significance as the nations learn, one by one, to eat more fish. right to upset nature’s balance, the friendliest of the seals has von ‘ 

In his en- the protectic of fe 
quiries, man now the British la «. 1 tt 
and again comes The Giey : tt 
up against seals Seals Prote: ion s! 
end other  fish- Act, 1914,imj ‘<es F 
eating mammals. a close time ‘om = 
Time was in October Is to b 
Norway when the December © th he 
seals were pro- To kill or w ind - 
tected by law in a grey seal iv his ; . 
the interests of period invol, 3 a “ TO 
the landowner and penaltyo 5, he 
the peasant; this while the ow of N 
especially applied a boat used he ot 
to the grey seals, criminal act :iay Li 
whose breeding find it cost h 14 p fo 
places are so £10 note. © of } 
readily accessible the very con tle for 
—the most acces- ness of the “rey te 
sible, indeed, of seal comes its “ia- u 
all the six seal bility. Mot.er 7 
species of our seal chooses not le 
northern seas, pleasant sp ng, fa 

As time but stormy ne 
advanced, seals autumn to (ng be 
gave piace in her child into an tee 
coastal economy unkind wold. : pr 
to the fishes on A, Jenkins. THE YOUNG GREY SEAL. Copyright. Nor is isol«ted ; = 
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rock, lonely sandbank or distant icefield 
selected for the birthplace. Preference 
is for accessible caves and islands where 
man can come and gaze, and kill if ill- 
intentioned. Even the grey seal pup is 
contrary. Many of us remember how, in 
the early days of pictorial advertising, a 
small boy was shown being forcibly 
made to appreciate, at the hands of an 
aged matron, the virtues of cold water 
plus . certain brand of soap, During 
the arly weeks of its life the young 
erey seal displays a similar aversion 
to water. Considerable coaxing and 
parer tal persuasion are needed to bring 
abou the initial plunge. Small wonder 
that. ‘n the spacious days of pre-War 
Parl: ment, when time could be found 
to d. cuss such trivial matters, it was 
learn 1 that regular raids on the grey 
seal tock on the Scottish coast had 
redu' d it to under five hundred, while 
there were even fewer on the English 
and .elsh coasts. 
1e wholesale destruction which 

nece- itated the Act was somewhat 
pett for few of the colonies lay where 
local isheries were of any considerable 
impc ance. Nor were the spoils of the 
raide at allof great consequence. As 
was . vealed in the latter stages of the 
Bill hen it was before the House of 
Lord . the oil of an adult seal was only 
wort). a florin, with asimilar amount 
for t » skin of a pup. There are prob- 
ably ill to be found on remcte Pem- 
brok: -hire farms lamps that once burned 
sealc | and axles that grey seal blubber 
has ; eased. Though the knowledge of 
the (rey Seals Act has been slow to 
pene! ate to some parts of the coast, 
and svolated seals undoubtedly meet 
their ‘ate at the hands of the ignorant, 
the  rincipal colonies now _ receive 
adequte protection. Murmurs of in- 
creas' g depredations indicate the stock 
is growing. Unfortunately, familiarity 
with man has taught the grey seals that 
it is easier to rob his traps and devices 
than to hunt for themselves. So the 
trammels pay toll in the south and the 
salmon nets in the north. Clever 
10bber as he is, the grey seal sometimes 
makes a mistake. One summer mom- 
ing a few seasons ago the skipper of an 
East Coast drifter fishing on the inshore 
herring grounds off the Shetlands found 
a huge grey seal drowned in a herring 
net, The all too easy meal of herrings 
had proved the seal’s undoing, and after 
the first struggles the wall of net had 
wound tighter and tighter round its 
body. When heaved aboard the weight 
sufficed to give a list to a large modern 
steam drifter. Excluding occasional 
visits from walrus, the grey seal is the 
largest pinniped of the British Isles. 

Probably the largest colonies now 
foregather in the Outer Hebrides, but 
there is also a considerable colony in 
the Scillies, and others in Pembroke- 
shire, the Orkneys, Shetland and the 
Fame Islands. On the East Coast it 
is outnumbered by the common seal, 
but along the west coast the opposite 
holds good. Farther afield the grey 
seal found in the Baltic, where it 
is reckoned among the worst of fish 
tobbers. In spite of a price on its 
head, still contends with man on the 
Norw: sian coast. Onthe American side 
of th Atlantic it occurs at Greenland, 
Labr:. ior and as far south as New- 
found .nd. 
; | too often that strange instinct 
for k ling anything rare and _ helpless 
temp’ some semi-fisherman of the great 
unpa: patrol of our coasts to kill a 
youn’ grey seal. Frequently the know- 
ledge of a law designed to protect has 
failec. o penetrate to the isolated hamlet 
near hich the victim ventured. ‘Thus, 
usefi' work could be done by school 
teach s interesting their pupils in a 
prett’ mammal with a birthday so un- 
usual autumnal. G. T. ATKINSON. 
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A CAUTIOUS SURVEY. 


ENJOYING THE AUTUMN SUN. 


A GESTURE OF DEFIANCE. 
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Frank Griggs. UNSADDLING 
F one may judge from the size of the crowds on Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire days at Newmarket, then there is con- 
siderably more public interest in the long distance handicap, 
which a little time ago was won for the Aga Khan by his 
three year old Ut Majeur. It was a big crowd, I thought, 

on Cambridgeshire day, but still appreciably smaller than on the 

other occasion. Yet I suggest that the race which was decided 
last week was by far the more engrossing and was, therefore, of 
more general interest. I know it interested me personally much 
more than the Cesarewitch, and if I seek a reason I soon find an 
answer which satisfies. Far better class horses compete in the 

Cambridgeshire. 

There you have the explanation. As a spectacle, too, it 
transcends anything that the Cesarewitch can stage. More than 
half the long distance race is run out of sight, with the famous 
Ditch serving as a barrier. When the big field finally reaches 
what is known as The Flat they are bunched over on the far side 
of the course and practically nothing can be fairly distinguished 
until the leaders come to the Bushes landmark which is two 
furlongs from the finish. 

You can see the start of the Cambridgeshire ’way down the 
Flat, and when the light is good, as it was last week, you can see 
every essential move in what to most onlookers is something of a 
drama. Last week there were thirty-one starters. In the case 
of the Cesarewitch there were fewer competitors, but, except the 
winner, who was 
to remind us of 
the importance of 
appraising at its 
true worth class 
as against tolera- 
ble handicap form, 
they were a 
moderate lot of 
horses. It was 
vastly different in 
the case of the 
Cambridgeshire 
last week. 

In the first 
place, there was 
an outstanding 
favourite in The 
Recorder, a grand 
individual of size, 
power and_per- 
formances. His 
candidature under 
what was a formid- 
able weight for a 
three year old— 
8st. 7lb.—was in- 
triguing. Here 
was a horse that 
had been denied 
competing for the 


IN THE PADDOCK 





AFTER THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Copyricht, 
undeniable that he was regarded as the best horse of his age 
in the vowerful Beckhampton stable. He appeared to fil! the 
bill as a worthy favourite. 

Of the older horses opposed to him we had in Plantago, the 
top weight, a winner of the Coronation Cup at Epsom : in 
Slipper and Vatout, two horses from France boasting attractive 
credentials, especially the latter, who had been narrowly beaten 
for the race last year; Alcester, winner of the Hardwicke Stakes 
at Ascot, and vastly improved in the course of the season ; Athford, 
a Doncaster Cup winner; and so on. The Cambridgeshire is 
notoriously a race which frequently is won by a three year old. 
It was the case this time. when The Pen won by a head for her 
owner, Mrs. Hartigan, wife of the Ogbourne trainer, Martin 
Hartigan. Others of the same age of note in the race included 
Rose of England, the Oaks winner, and Qurrat-al-Ain, winner 
of the Coronation Stakes at Ascot for the Aga Khan. 

It was a three year old, in one named Cat o’ Nine ‘!ails, 
figuring near the bottom of the handicap with only 6st. 12lb., 
that finally took the position of second favourite at 8 to 1. He 
did not prove worthy of the distinction. We did, indeed, see 
a thrilling finish by comparison with which the last Cesarewitch 
was tame in the extreme ‘The Recorder, drawn wide on what 
is regarded as the least favourable side of the wide course, made 
a great effort, but could not withstand the late appearance on the 
scene of The Pen, who had been set to receive from him ‘olb. 
As a matter of 
fact, the diffe: ence 
was only 17l!.., as 
Clifford Rich rds, 
who rode the 
winner, put up 
2lb. overweig it. 

I saw mn ex- 
cuse for the b aten 
favourite ex ept 
that he w uld 
probably | ave 
done better had 
he been ¢ awn 
on the Sta ids 
side, but the: the 


same might be 
urged for “he 
Pen. They ‘vere 


drawn 28 ar. | 22 
respectivel: so 
that there wa- not 
a deal in i as 
between the wo. 
There is ne\ ra 
big race wit .out 
its element of bad 
luck. Always 
there is some 
sufferer v ho, 
without m::for- 


- 


classic races Pe ape any. ee, i Se — - é tune, would nave 
through the death tae mein toe RS a eS ee caer p= Ee TE OR ee SEPA : won. And fre- 
of his nominator, adn Wig, nn © cee 2 ee NS a gS a3. = | al Oa ae quently it is the 
Lord Dewar. He Bae ash PN ; a . a ol eer, “ well backed horse 
had won minor that is overcome 


events, and it is W. A. Rouch. 


THE PEN, WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
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This time it was the Dowager Lady Nunburnholme’s Racedale, 
who finished second, beaten only a head by the winner. We will 
agree that he was the victim of dire misfortune. This four year 
old was one of the division racing on the Stands side, and just as 
his jockey, Dines, was on the point of launching his challenging 
run, one named Lion Hearted appeared to swerve (as he had done 
about the same spot at an earlier meeting), thereby boring out 
Noble Star, who went right across Racedale’s track. The latter’s 
jockey had to snatch up his horse, and having to do so just made 
the difference. I am satisfied he must have won but for what 
| have described, which is why I have stressed the incident at this 
rather late hour in the day. 

However, let us survey the result as it stands, since, indeed, 
there is no other alternative. The Pen was bred in Ireland, 
ard cost £209 as a yearling after his breeder had failed to get 
his modest price for him in the sale ring in Dublin. Bought 
o: behalf of Mr. F. W. Morley, he was sent into Martin Hartigan’s 
s:. ble, and in the early part of this year was leased by Mr. Morley 
t Mrs. Hartigan. The filly has run consistently without, 
h vever, giving any special notion that she would achieve the 
fae of a Cambridgeshire winner, especially when there had 
a oeared to be such a dominating personality as The Recorder. 

Qurrat-al-Ain did badly, and Slipper, the longer-priced one, 
c¢ ever so much better than Vatout. Altogether it was an 
e eptionally interesting Cambridgeshire, and though I rejoice 
it. he success of two such worthy folk as Mr. and Mrs. Hartigan, 
I .ould not be a faithful chronicler if I did not stress the keen 
c \ppointment there was over the collective failures of The 
Fk corder, Cat O’Nine Tails, Racedale, Qurrat-al-Ain, and such 

‘ied ones as Vatout, Six Wheeler and Alcester. 

The outcome is quite a triumph for a small but well managed 
s le at Ogbourne, which is steadily gaining in importance, 

for the cool and steady jockeyship of Clifford Richards, 

will very soon be challenging his brother, Gordon, for 
s remacy. 

One always expects big things at Newmarket of the Beck- 
h spton stable. Their main reverse of last week was experi- 
e od, as I have described, with The Recorder, and it was likewise 
a low when the same owner’s Grace Dalrymple, who had so 
di inguished herself, though beaten by Rustom Pasha for the 
C impion Stakes, was now overcome by only a head margin 
b, the Yorkshire candidate, Pommame, for the Free Handicap. 
I true the difference in weight was 11lb. and that the raider 
from the north was immensly esteemed, but I am sure Beck- 
he pton did not anticipate the reverse. 

Success did come their way in the case of Lord Ellesmere s 
grind colt, Lemnarchus, whose performance in winning the 
Moulton Stakes when conceding much weight was most praise- 
worthy. It would, too, if I may say sowith much respect, probably 
interest His Majesty that this handsome two year old colt is 
sired by the well known Sandringham sire, Friar Marcus. Perhaps, 
because Friar Marcus has not sired stayers, too much cannot 
be expected of Lemnarchus next year, but he certainly looks 
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an ideal proposition, all going well, for the Two Thousand 
Guineas. He was bred by Lord Ellesmere, and, incidentally, 
the Beckhampton trainer, Fred Darling, has had striking good 
fortune for Lord Ellesmere. I think of the brilliant Tiffin, this 
colt Lemnarchus, Four Course (winner of the Gimcrack Stakes 
this year) and Quinine. 

Brumeux followed up his win of the Newbury Cup by beating 
the grey horse Baytown and Friendship for the Jockey Club Cup. 
They were the only three runners, and for at least half the journey 
the pace was absurdly slow, so that it was anything but a test 
of stamina over the Cesarewitch course of two miles and a furlong. 
A better test would probably have enabled Brumeux to win by 
more than the length which separated him from Baytown. 
Friendship, second for the Cesarewitch and the winner of the 
Hwfa Williams Memorial Handicap recently at Sandown Park, 
ran like a very stale horse. 

One of the best two year olds that ran at the meeting, certainly 
a fine stayer, was Sangre, who won the Dewhurst Stakes for 
Mr. W. A. Chanler. This colt was bred in France, but has 
been trained by Mr. H. S. Persse at Stockbridge. I notice he 
is in the Two Thousand Guineas and St. Leger, but not engaged 
in the Derby. 

There is little to add in reference to a very engrossing week’s 
racing except to note the astonishing set-backs given to the 
Beckhampton stable, and to Mr. J. A. Dewar in particular. Here 
the reverse side of the Goodwood medal was shown to this e tab- 
lishment. Added to the severe disappointments experienced 
over The Recorder and Grace Dalrymple came the fact of Mr. 
Dewar’s 6 to 4 favourite, Lovat Scout, for the Durham Stakes, 
being left at the post, owing to the colt’s own wilfulness. Alone 
the incident might not have mattered so much, but the cumulative 
effect after what had gone before was qu'te tragic. 

The race for the Durham Stakes was won for Mr. James de 
Rothschild by his quite surprising little horse Prince Paradise, 
who does not stand more than 15h. 1}ins. He owes his qualities 
entirely to bigness of heart and a constitution which permits 
him to stay really well. Mr. J. P. Hornung has a proved staying 
colt in Tippets, who won the Houghton Stakes of a mile, though 
by only a head from Armagnac, who on the previous day had 
refused to start for the Dewhurst Stakes. I have no doubt 
the French-bred Armagnac, who belongs to Mr. Anthony de 
Rothschild, has ideas of his own about racing. When in the 
mood he is very good. 

Mr. C. F. Dawkins, who has been handicapping for just on 
thirty-five years, many of which have been spent in the service 
of the Jockey Club, is relinquishing the work. He has been 
consistently successful. Probably no man has made fewer 
mistakes in work which for a variety of reasons can be proved 
faulty. His discernment and his judgment have been almost 
uncanny. He is being succeeded after Ascot next year by Mr. 
Arthur Fawcett, who has long done able work as a handicapper. 
There is now ample room for a first-class man at the work to 
come to the front PHILIPPOS. 





SOMETHING FRESH in TRAVEL BOOKS 


Labels, by Evelyn Waugh. (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) 
HIS, at the start, promises to be something fresh in 
travel books. For it is, frankly, an account of what is 
advertised, in lyrical booklets and on highly chromatically 
coloured posters, as a “‘ pleasure cruise.”” Mr. Waugh 
went up and down the Mediterranean in a luxurious 
motor yacht, designed for such pleasure cruises, called the 
Stella Polaris. One can imagine the horror, the scorn, of other 
and professional writers of travel books: those adventurous 
souls who prefer any discomfort to the shackles of a time-table 
and meal hours at hotels, who willingly put up with any dis- 
comforts because they will provide copy. 

Mr. Waugh adinits that he is a renegade from this company. 
He not merely glories in his apostasy-—he puts the seal on it 
When he says that ‘‘ With the real travel-snobs I have shuddered 
at ‘he mention of pleasure cruises or circular tours or personally 
conducted parties, of professional guides and hotels under 
Enelish management.”’ He now avows himself, unashamedly, 
on ofthe company of tourists. He goes on to praise the comfort 
0: he Stella Polaris, to point out matters in which such a ship 
is >referable to even the best hotel. The travel snobs may as 
put this beok straight on the Index. Its writer, for them, 
he labelled himself as clearly as if the hotel and ship labels 
W ch he flaunts on the jacket of his book were hung round 
h neck, 

But if Mr. Waugh became a tourist, went on a conventional 
¢° se in the company of conventional people, he has not vet 
a. -ned—or been tainted by—the conventional tourist’s outlook. 
iuch is evident on every page of his book, which may have 
8 .¢ shocks for his fellow-travellers. It is noticeable, by the 

that he says little of his shipmates, except of a couple 
whom he was already acquainted. It might be interesting 


to hear their opinion of Mr. Waugh, who, for all his bravery 
in going on this cruise, is occasionally guilty of a little intellectual 
snobbery : as when he remarks that among the players in the 
Casino at Monte Carlo were ‘‘ young men in tweeds who look 
like and probably are accountants on their holiday.” Even 
celebrated authors, before now, have been mistaken for com- 
mercial travellers. 

But otherwise the author of this book, it is very clear, 
managed to preserve his individuality, his ironic, almost cynical 
sense of humour. It is partly that sense of humour which is 
responsible for some sound common sense about conventional 
and deliberate Bohemianisin, such senseless pursuit of pleasure (!) 
as that of which he was a spectator while in Paris on his way 
south. He has coined a nice word for this bogus Bohemianism. 
He calls it ‘‘ bogosity.” This must not be taken to indicate 
that Mr. Waugh is any kill-joy. It is the false and artificial 
gaiety, the sort of thing provided for Americans in Montmartre, 
that he lampoons, with the same nice touch of irony as that 
with which he suggests that what Port Said, with all its reputation 
for wickedness, really needs is a good night club ! 

But this is at once to dally and to get on too fast. Mr. 
Waugh is not yet on board the Stella Polaris at Monaco, the 
starting-point for a voyage that provided him with many subjects 
for comment—and criticism. Never was any traveller less ready 
to accept anything as labelled. The pleasure cruise—there is in 
the book a sketch map to show what an up-and-down affair it 
was—took him first to Naples, which he found on the whole 
depressing, then to Messina and Catania, by which he was no 
more impressed, and then by way of Haifa and Port Said to 
Cairo—with time for a trip to Sphinx and Pyramids. 

There were expeditiens also to Nazareth and Mount 
Carmel and Cana of Galilee. The last provided this cynical 
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traveller with a little experience that needs and gets no comment : 


A little girl was offering wine jars for sale. They were the 
authentic ones used in the miracle. If they were too big she had a 
smaller size indoors ; yes, the small ones were authentic too. 


Mr. Waugh, as one might expect, could not be awed into 
admiration of Egypt’s wonders. The Pyramids seemed to 
him in a rather bad state of repair and gave him the impression 
of immense cairns of stone rather than of buildings. As for 
the Sphinx, it is ‘‘ an ill-proportioned composition of incon- 
siderable zsthetic appeal. If one had come upon it 
unexpectedly in some unexplored region, one could be justified 
in showing mild enthusiasm, but as a piece of sculpture it is 
hopelessly inadequate to its fame. People from the hotel 
went out to see it by moonlight and returned very grave and 
awestruck ; which only shows the mesmeric effect of publicity.” 

At Port Said this traveller deserted from the Stella Polaris 
for a little while and went-—but again in a pleasure cruiser !—to 
Malta, where he emulated the snob travellers by discovering 
for himself, without the aid of any guide, what he calls “ the 
most concentrated and intense slum in the world.” This is 
a place called the Manderaggio. It is a sort of huge pit in which 
the poorest of the poor live in an almost impenetrable labyrinth 
of alleys, steps, caves and cellars. Mr. Waugh makes this 
human warren sound more interesting than any of the con- 
ventional “ sights.’’ But then, again, he is a traveller of quite 
unusual outlook and reactions, as is shown by his fascination 
with Gaudi’s fantastic, almost nightmarish architecture of the 
Pare Guell in Barcelona—another of the ports of call in a pleasure 
cruise which has resulted in this pleasant, generally entertaining, 
sometimes delicious book. A pity more travellers have not 
Mr. Waugh’s nice sense of humour. It would make them better 
travelling companions. K. K. 


Pepys, by John Drinkwater. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
OF Pepys the diarist, Pepys the naval official, Pepys the citizen and 
husband, we have read much. But Mr. Drinkwater’s aim has been 
to relate all these to one another, to dovetail them through the years 
(as a man’s various selves are necessarily dovetailed on every day that 
he lives), and to present to us a complete man—a man both great and 
little, sensitive and sensual, honourable and frail. Mr. Drinkwater 
has succeeded admirably in this aim of characterisation. Nothing 
is extenuated, nothing set down in malice. And depths are probed 
in a way that only a poet probes them. Here is anexample. “ It 
may indeed be questioned whether Pepys really had an eye for character. 
What people did for good or bad he could bring on the instant 
to a precisely drawn account, but there is little evidence that he was 
much interested to understand in any significant sense what people 
were. . There is nothing to show that Elizabeth Pepys had 
depths and nobilities in her character that were worth exploring, but 
there is also nothing to show that if she had her husband would have 
seen at the trouble to explore them.’’ Well deserved tribute is paid 
o Pepys in his official capacity. The fame acquired by the diarist 
vas been extended gradually to take in the civil servant, until now 
“xpert opinion can hold that ‘‘ the civil service had never given to the 
vavy an administrator abler than Pepys,” and until Mr. Drinkwater 
can add, ‘‘ To read these Admiralty letters is to find such an opinion 
supported. The cumulative impression that they leave is above all 
»f a man who is master of his job.’”’ Only on one point do we find 
ourselves questioning Mr. Drinkwater’s judgment: not as he reads 
t do we read that last, touching entry in the Diary. Frankness and 
ecrecy had been what gave to Pepys his delight in his Diary. For 
he moment he might seek to soften the blow of his failing sight by 
»rojects of continuing the Diary openly and by proxy. But how soon 
1e would find that the flavour was out of it! And then, with his common 
ense acceptance of the fact that ‘‘ things without remedy should be 
vithout regard,’’ would he not have broken off his project without 
nore ado? We think so. But the point, of course, may be argued. 
Chis is an enthralling book. And it illustrates the old truth that the 
nore one knows, the more one forgives. Viet. 
3ird Watching and Bird Behaviour, by Julian Huxley. 
and Windus, 5s.) 
-~ROFESSOR HUXLEY, in his Introduction to this little book, calls 
t an aperitif. It is, however, more like a cocktail. Although it only 
‘touches lightly on some of the problems of bird life, yet these are dealt 
vith in such a manner as to spur the imagination and call for further 
research in all genuine workers. There is too much dilettantism in 
bird work. ‘Too much rushing about the country in search of some 
rare specimen. ‘This is a very pleasant amusement, but it serves no 
definite purpose. Many bird lovers have neither the time nor the 
pportunity to devote to research, but turn to birds for relaxation and 
to satisfy their zsthetic cravings. The first two chapters are written 
vith a sympathetic understandng of these folk. The rest of the book 
suggests lines of research which are open to all. The young, enthusi- 
stic and energetic bird watcher should realise from these pages that 
bird watching is not a mere game, but that if real progress in any branch 
of ornithology is to be made, he must bring all his forces to bear upon 
tne problems discussed. The careful, patient observation of a single 
species in one’s own back garden may seem dull, but this concentrated 
work is what is needed because we know so little about “‘ the everyday 
life of birds.””, Mr. Huxley points out that many of the actions of birds 
which hitherto have been regarded as proofs of superior intelligence are, 
after all, purely mechanical. To a certain extent this is true. But 
some of the results obtained from experiments on animal psychology 
are purely negative and therefore unconvincing to one who lives with 
animals. A great philosopher dubbed the human race ‘“‘ mostly fools.” 
I have myself said practically the same thing about common terns. 
Both statements are too sweeping because they do not take into con- 
sideration individual variations. Birds which nest in colonies lack 
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initiative, and are more influenced by mass psychology than is the cass 


with those species in which the herd instinct is less strong. M 
Huxley calls the migratory impulse “‘ purely instinctive and automati: 
and to enforce this point he says: ‘‘ How instinctive it all is com: 


out still more when we recall that there are some kinds of birds, like 


our familiar robin redbreast, which are not constructed so as to fee! 


this impulse at the turn of the seasons, but stay all the year close 
where they were hatched and bred.’ As a matter of fact, thou 
resident as a species, the migratory movements of individual Briti 
robins are both interesting and complicated. Birds ringed as nestlirn 
in England have been reported from south Holland and from sou 
west France. How, then, can the migratory impulse be “ pur. 
instinctive and automatic ” ? E. L. Turner. 

At the Sign of the Dog and Gun, by Patrick R. Chalme 

(Allan, r2s. 6d.) 

THERE is always a certain perceptible amount of inequality in 

gathering together in a book of papers which have appeared in a jour: 
Mr. Chalmers’ style lends itself best to the airy, discursive trifle, 

though many of these shooting sketches are in themselves enchanti: 
it must be confessed that the mass effect tends to cloy the palate \ 
too much sweetness. These papers, which appeared in the F/ 
are uneven. We have, for instance, a delightful little sketch like ‘‘ | 
Nimrods,”’ followed by a lapse into a sentence one hundred and on: 
yes, one hundred and one—words long in “ For Arcadians On! 
But even if there are occasions when mannerisms whip themselves ‘ 
frenzy, and others when repetition betrays the trick of the effort 
heing effortless, the book is frankly delightful for dipping into. 1\ 
Chalmers writes with whimsical and enchanting humanity, often with 
the gossamer threed of a pretext to hang his theme on, and it is a bc 
which will appeal to those who like little literary phantasies ab 
sport for the sake of kindred memories they re-awaken in the reac 


In the Admiral’s 
(Benn, 7s. 6d.) 
IT is a real and rare pleasure to meet with a book such as this amx 
the froth and bubble of modern fiction. It must be admitted tl 
Juan Soto, the hero of the story, never comes very much to life a 
that there is little action or excitement in the main theme—viewing 
as a whole, not its unfolding page after page for there is nevei 
dull moment nor one when the reader would willingly lay it dov 
When these adverse criticisms have been made, nothing but praise 
due to a narrative in which so much wit and wisdom, so much knowled 
of life and of mankind have gone, without display, to the weaving ot 
deep and richly coloured texture. The scenes we visit are chiefly, | 
not exclusively those that might be the background of life to any you: 
Chilian clerk in the offices of an English company in Valparaiso ai 
of the great Elizabethan house in Shropshire of which he is, thou; 
he does not know it, the last heir. The slow changes and chances « 


Wake: A Romance, by L. I. Crawfo 


fate which bring Juan to the knowledge of his ancestry are what the 


author has to relate, and are interesting enough, but this is one of th 


cases in which the manner is more important than the matter. The 


reader pauses time after time to savour gratefully 
flavour of some comment on life or character. This perhaps has 
particular suitability to COUNTRY Lire: ‘‘ In this modern England « 
ours—which, in its common-sense, practical way, is more genuine] 


the pungent 


communual than any other country—nobody really owns such houses 


as Southcote Admiral. 
who is born in it.’”? There is no hectic moment in the whole book, 1 
description of gay life, most wonderful of all, not a line of unpleasantnes 


They belong to the country and to everyone 


in fact, it is a book to be confidently recommended—not great literature, 


perhaps, but the best of good reading. 
outside a thrilling detective story, modern fiction has little or 1 
attraction will make an exception in favour of Jn the Admiral’s Wake. 

A Night in Kurdistan, by Jean-Richard Bloch. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 
JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH has spent a conside1able part of his li 
among the rocky wildernesses of Asia Minor, and this ‘“ continent « 
passion,” as he calls it, he has made the subject of this novel, ju: 
published in a translation by Stephen Haden-Guest. The tale is or 


which shows this author’s enthusiasm for and understanding of Orient: | 


scenes and peoples, and is written with a fiery strength and imaginatic 
worthy of the East itself. The hero is Saad, a young Kurdish warri 

somewhat aknormal in temperament, because, being the child of 

Christian slave stolen from her people and converted to the religi 
of her Mohammedan husband, he has never been admitted to tl 
full fellowship of his tribe and has, therefore, become a difficult mixtu 

of fiery pride and self-distrust. The moment comes, however, fi 
him to show his metal and win the esteem of the tribe in a night rai 
when he enters a town in disguise to admit later his fellow warriot 
After extraordinary feats of violence and brutality on his part (tl 
details of these are not left to the imagination, but told in bold, straigh 
forward language), among which are the ravishment and murder « 
a Christian merchant’s wife and the murder of the merchant himse! 
the town is sacked by the Kurds and Saad returns to his tribe a her: 
The second part of the book shows remarkable metaphysical an 
psychological insight. Saad’s emotional life undergoes a_ chang¢ 
He is now haunted by the thought of Evanthia, daughter of the murdere 
merchant, whom he rescued from his fellow-tribesmen, but left behin 
unmastered. Behind the antagonism of their words, when they me 
their eyes had held each other and given assurances of mutual attractior 
and after months of brooding in the mountains, the nomadic impuls« 
of his tribe in Saad are overcome by the desire to return to the sett! 
ments of the despised Christians. He makes his way back to the sacke 
town, where Evanthia recognises him through his disguise, bring 
about his destruction, yet at the final moment flings herself upon hit 
to die with him. The story is extravagant, but grips the reader becaus 
of the real intensity and fierce exultation with which it is filled. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
TuEroporE Roosevett, by Owen Wister (Macmillan, 183.); Fox 
HUNTING, by Sir Carles Frederick, M.F.H. (Seeley Service, 25s.); .TH 


FourtH SEAL, by Sir Samuel Hoare (H: inemann, 15s.); THE CasE FOR TH 
Sea SERPENT, by R. T. Gould (P ilip Allan, 128. 6d.).  Fiction.—SEvERA! 
Faces, by Je nnif *r Courtenay (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.); Gay Acony, by H. A 
Man..ood (Cape, 7s. 6d.); Jim REDLAKE, by Francis Brett Young (Hein 
mann, 10s, 6d.). 








The man of affairs for whom, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A SURPRISE ENCOUNTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sirn—I think this snapshot of a surprise 
encounter may interest you. It was taken 
quite recently in a field at Rogate in Sussex. 
When I first saw it I asked what was the animal 
thac was not a dog. I received the answer, 
“ Fiaye you never seen a fox?” Since then 
I hove been glad to find that I was not alone 
in ‘ailing to recognise it—J. SNELLING 


Ti 4 PROBLEM OF THE SWALLOW. 
To THE EpITor. 
S: —The question of the gradual decline of 


th number of swallows visiting this country 
an ually has interested me for many years, and 
ju. ‘ing from the voluminous correspondence 
Ive received during the past twelve years, 
it a subject appealing to a very large section 
of he public. I therefore make no excuse 
fo. encroaching upon your valuable space to 
on * more generally review the subject. 

It is over fifty years since attention was 


fi called to the fact that the number of 
sy lows arriving in this country were fewer 
th in previous years. No one had any definite 
p , but competent observers noted fewer 
b and fewer nests. In some _ districts 
th lecrease was most marked. Dr. Siepi, in 


Li -“euille des Feunes Naturalistes, stated that 
th vorst time for these birds was between 
18 and 1890, when enormous numbers were 
ne -d to supply the millinery trade in France. 
Si then there have been various fluctua- 
ti but, in spite of occasional rises in 
nu bers, the tendency has been a downward 
on, so that to-day this diminution is most 
maxed. 

{n 1898 a paper on the subject was read 
at ne Conference of Honorary Secretaries 
of “he Royal Society for the Protection of 
Biics, by J. H. Allchin, who had obtained 
reports from sixty-two correspondents in 
dif'-rent counties, and he quoted from official 
publications of the Zoological Society and the 
Agricultural Society of France, as to the 
massacre of millions of birds while on passage. 
In 1904, in reply to enquiries conducted by 
the R.S.P.B., the destruction was admitted 
by many naturalists in France and Italy. Dr. 
W. Eagle Clarke suggested the delta of the 
Rhone as the district where the greatest amount 
of netting probably took place, while other 
naturalists thought it was elsewhere. 

In 1905 the question was brought before 
the International Ornithological Conference 
in London. M. Gans of Geneva, who declared 
that the swallow had decreased 80 per cent. 
in ten years in Switzerland, attributed this 
to their slaughter in Italy, which country had 
refused to join the International Convention 
for Bird Protection. Later it was pointed out 
that the swallows arriving in Great Britain did 
not pass through Italy, but through Spain 


THE REAL 





WHO GOES 


and France. In 1912, M. Severin Baudouy, 
in his book Grdce pour les Oiseaux, stated that 
in the Department of Var three millions of 
swallows were captured in one season. ‘This 
statement and others the R.S.P.B. had brought 
to the notice of the French Ambassador in 
London; and in 1914 this Society sent a 
member of its Council to Paris to discuss the 
matter with kindred societies. 

In 1920, and again in 1930, Mr. H. W. 
Robinson published a series of most interest- 
ing and illuminating figures showing the 
number of nests visited, size of broods, average 
full broods, and average per brood. The number 
of nests visited was 571, and only twenty of 
these had a brood of six or more. The largest 
average brood was 4.65 in 1915, followed by 
4.5 in 1920. ‘The worst summers were those 
of 1909 and 1913, when the average brood was 
only 3.27 in each year. These facts, extending 
over 2 period of twenty-one years, constitute 
a really valuable piece of work. 

In 1921, in COUNTRY LIFE, I drew atten- 
tion to the marked decrease in 1918-21. In 
1923 Mr. W. H. St. Quintin reviewed the 
subject in Bird Notes and News, and advanced 
the view that the recent severe springs had 
much to do with the decrease. 

In 1929, so far as I could judge, there was 
a very pleasing increase in the number of birds 
in this country, but this has not been main- 
tained, and 1930 has been a very poor year 
indeed. In this communication I pointed out 
that after very careful examination of volumin- 
ous data I felt convinced that the cause was 
due ‘‘ to the terrible slaughter of these useful 
birds while crossing the Alps.” Millions 
have annually been destroyed in Vaucluse, 
Gard, Bouches-du-Rhone and the Camargue 
country, and I am still of opinion that 
this is the principal cause of their growing 
scarcity. 





BALD-HEADED TOM GOOSEY. 


The picture as it was before the huntsman was given a new head. 


THERE? 


The R.S.P.B. has for a long period ot years 
laboured incessantly and valiantly on behalf of 
the swallows, and I have heard that they propose 
to bring the matter before the League of Nations. 
I have seen it suggested that the matter should 
be thus dealt with, but I am not sure, at the 
moment, whether the suggestion emanated 
from the R.S.P.B. or elsewhere. Apart from 
the zsthetic standpoint, the matter is of great 
national importance in its economical bearing, 
and nothing must be left undone to save this 
bird.—Wa TER E. COLLINGeE, 

“THE BONES 


To THE 


GATE 
EDITOR. 
Str,—The verse on the signboard of the 
Bones Gate Inn at Chessington, of which you 
published a picture on October 18th, has 
been changed. Once it ran: 

“This gate hangs high and hinders none, 

Refesh (sic) and pay and journey on.” 
—G. A. ToMLIN. 


INN.”’ 


*““FRESCOES THAT TELL 
WEATHER.”’ 


To THE EpIror. 


THE 


Sir,—In your Correspondence columns for 
October 25th you have a letter on “‘ Frescoes 
That Tell the Weather.” I have another 
similar case here. One of the plaster ceilings, 
which appeared in the account of this house 


(Cold Overton Hall) in Country LIFE of 
March 15th this year, namely, the one in 
the original entrance hall, is a _ regular 


‘“ weather glass,’’ changing colour for fine or 
wet weather. Central heating in the room 
makes no difference, and there never has been 
any leakage of water. It is purely due to the 
atmosphere. It is all the more remarkable as 
the ceiling is a modern one, put in in 1913. 
—James Montacu 


TIME SPORTING 
To THE EDITOR. 


“OLD PICTURES.” 


S1r,—Referring to the article on this subject 
which appeared in your issue of October 18th, 
and the very curious correspondence which has 
since taken place concerning the painting 
entitled ‘‘ Jack Goosey, Head Whip to the 
Duke of Rutland’s Hounds,” I have received 
from Messrs. Vicars Brothers a photograph 
of the picture after undergoing cleaning. 
This cleaning process revealed the fact that 
the original painting was actually a portrait 
of Tom Goosey, huntsman ito the Duke of 
Rutland’s Hounds, 1816-42, but at some time 
or other the head of that figure had been 
overlaid by fresh painting, portraying a much 
younger huntsman with black hair. Messrs. 
Vicars Brothers’ later photograph now shows 
the famous Tom Goosey, distinguished by his 
bald head, clearly enough, as you will see. 

How, why or when this alteration of 
Tom Goosey’s portrait took place is not yet 
ascertainable, though we hope, thanks to 
Messrs. Vicars Brothers, that it may be even- 
tually discovered. Much gratitude is due to 
Lady Daresbury for calling attention to the 
non-existence of a “‘ Jack Goosey ”’ and thereby 
leading up to the discovery of the alteration 
in the original Tom  Goosey portrait— 
H. A. BRYDEN. 
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METHOD OF WATER- 


FINDING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. Hughes’ letter 
hereon in your issue of the 4th Oct., the use 
of metal as a means of indicating underground 
water supplies is not at all a new idea, as 
dowsers in Somerset and the West have for 
a long time used a clock spring for this purpose. 
While by no means abandoning the old Y 
thorn or hazel twig, which is not always 
available, a clock spring rolled up in the 
pocket will always meet an emergency. A 
clock spring is most sensitive and curls up 
and wriggles like a snake or worm.—E. 
RAWLENCE. 


A NEW 


A THIRTY-POUND SALMON. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Six,—-I enclose a photograph of a 30lk. cock 


salmon which I was fortunate enough to 
bring to the gaff on a light cast after a fight 





AFTER A LONG FIGHT. 


of 1} hours. He was caught in the River Wye 
on September 28th last, and measured 45}ins. 
long. 

The most interesting point about him is 
the great upward growth of the lower jaw 
and the “‘snzrl’”’ or curve on the lower side 
of the upper jaw, showing that he was in full 
autumn spawning livery.—S. PETER Hope. 

PIKE NETTING. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir.—I hope you may care for a_ short 
account of pike-netting. I had arranged to 
help a keeper in some pike-netting one day 
last September. I was very pleased about 
my luck as there are very few pike left 
in our ponds. My appointment was for 
two o'clock, so at 
about one-thitty I 
started out, with a 
large bait can, 
towards the water 
meadows. I was five 
minutes early, but 
the net was ready. 
The stream, which 
was called the Dun, 
was not much more 
than twenty-five feet 
across in the widest 
part, and not more 
than three or four 
deep, so that it was 
easy enough for two 
people tonet. About 
every seventy yards 
there were barriers 
of stones and cement, 
with a wire mesh 
either side to keep 
them together. 
Owing to these 
barriers it was only 
necessary for the use 
of a drag net. 
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First of all we beat down from one of the 
barriers to within twenty-five yards of the 
next, thus driving all fish under shelter of the 
scum and cut rushes and weeds which always 
collected round the up-stream side of the 
barriers. Here we stopped, 
and I dragged one end of the 
net across the stream to the 
keeper ; then I crossed back 
to my side. After that we 
gradually walked down- 
stream, keeping close to the 
bank and letting the net drift 
down-stream with us. When 
within seven or eight yards 
of the barrier I stood still, 
holding the net close to the 
bank, while the keeper walked 
on, dragging his end of the 
net after him, until he came 
to the barrier; there he 
turned to his right, and walked 
across the stream on top of 
the barrier, keeping the side 
of the net against the wire 
netting and so driving all the 
fish up into the water sur- 
rounded by the net, forming 
a semicircle with the bank 
between me and the keeper. Then we walked 
towards each other, pulling the sides of the net 
after us. When we met we pulled in, putting 
all pike into the bait can and putting all trout 
back into the stream very carefully. 

This reach yielded five pike, all between 
half a pound and a pound and a half. The bait 
can was placed about five feet from the bank 
of the stream—foolishly, with the lid left open. 
I think that what happened next was one of the 
quickest things I have ever seen. We were just 
going to move the net down to the next strip 
of water when I suddenly saw a streak of silver 
and green flash like lightning over the bank be- 
tween the bait can and the stream, and dis- 
appear with a splash into the water. One of the 
pike had jumped right out of the bait can 
straight into the middle of the stream, ten or 
fifteen feet away. This was rather amazing 
and very annoying. There was no one to blame 
but ourselves. We netted that reach again 
and got back the “ truant,’’ and another one 
as well, but no sign of a trout did we see: 
somewhere they had hidden. Once a trout has 
been netted he will never again be netted as 
long as there is mud in which to hide him. 

Then we tried the next stretch, which, 
to our surprise, yielded five. The next one 
we tried was short, and only yielded two. 
This made our total up to thirteen. The whole 
proceedings took about two and a half hours. 
The largest was about two and a half pounds ; 
they were quite big enough to carry in a bait 
can full of water, and they would grow and 
give good sport in two or three years’ time. 
Five died during the night, and were eaten ; 
the rest were taken back; five survived the 
journey, and were put into one of the ponds. 

To me it is the greatest puzzle why, 
with salmon and trout, the male fish always 
predominates over the female. Among both 
trout and salmon there are often seven cocks 
to one hen, but in the spring a considerable 
mortality takes place among the male salmon, 
while a few females alone die a natural deatn. 

With trout, the cocks invariably bolt up- 
stream, while the hens always bolt down- 
stream ; but I have seen small trout not knowing 
which way to go. Female trout also hide them- 
selves, thrusting their noses into rat-holes and 
any places they can find under the bank.— 
J. C: Hooxs. 
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THE WIND’S WILL. 
To THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested in th 
photograph of an ash tree, which owes 





BETTER BEND THAN BREAK, 


strange formation to the action of the 
breeze. It was taken in the Fylde dist: 
of Lancashire, near the historic ruins of Cock: 
sand Abbey, which are seen in the backgrour 
The land here is perfectly level, and the : 
winds sweep over it with great force. 
noticed that all the trees and hedges in 
district were distorted in the same manner. 
W. A. Hanson. 


OSPREY IN SCOTLAND.’ 
To THE EDITOR. 


“THE 


Sir,—I do not quite agree with your correspo 
dent in saying that it is seven years since t} 
last osprey was seen in Scotland, for it is 
fairly regular passage migrant on the west coa 
of both Scotland and England. It is rarer in 
Scotland, but hardly a spring passes that it 
not seen in the English Lake District, on 
passage. 

On May 2nd, 1927, one was shot on the 
Lune about six miles above Lancaster, fas! 
in a brown trout of 2}lb., by a keeper who 
did not know what it was. The following year, 
on May 8th, another was fast in a brown trout 
in the same pool; and on October 27th ot 
the same year, yet another, neither of which wa 
molested. ‘The damage they do in a river 
limited to one fish, as they pass on when the 
have fed. Introduce ospreys, by all means, bi 
they will migrate and, even if they did bree: 
their eggs would be taken, however careful 
they were watched. 

With the concluding part of his lett 
that companies should be formed to introduce 
willow grouse and other foreign birds into th 
country en masse, I do not think that maz 
people will agree—indeed, it would be a mo t 
deplorable thing. The red grouse is the on 
bird found nowhere outside Britain. TT! 
willow grouse would either cross with it 
produce hybrids, put it off the map, or d 
out itself, as it probably has done. It is a ve 
dangerous thing to introduce alien birds a: 
animals. We see this in the case of that u 
mitigated pest the little owl, and in two mai 
mals, the grey squirrel and the brown r 
Introduced species either die out owing 
change of environment, or become a _ pe: 
In the proposed new Wild Birds’ Protecti« 
Act, I believ 
there is a_ clau 
limiting or prohil 
ting the enlargeme 
of foreign bird 
The two last nestin 
sites of ospreys 
Scotland were d 
serted in 1911 ar 
1903.—H. V 
ROBINSON. 





DO NOT TRUS’ 
APPEARANCES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Si1r,—These objects 
so very like skulls 
are not really s¢ 
ghastly as they look 
They are, in fact, to 
be found in many 
gardens just now, for 
they are the seed 
vessels of the snap- 
dragon or antir- 
rhinum.—P. OLIVER. 
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a simpler age one might have 
ruessed from the outside of a house 
vhat the inside was like. Old oak, 
crestle tables, court cupboards and 
heir kindred would be found within 

a’. 1dor structure, and the solemn dignity 


of a Georgian house-front would be 
ec! ved in the room furnishings. But 
to ay the exterior is no index to the 


in ‘ior. And, after all, it matters not. 
In own it is of least concern, for we 


kn v that people have to accept the 
fai ic of a house as they find it. Inside, 
if |e alterations are to be drastic, almost 


ev ‘ything may be gutted, leaving the 
ba walls shorn of ugly cornices and 
da. os, and gaping holes where once 
Vi orian mantels were considered ele- 
gar. Thereafter the new scheme takes 
for 2 without much limitation. But, more 
oft_a, there are reasons for avoiding such 
a». iolesale structural sweep. The most 
oft.nding things must certainly go, but 
others, willy-nilly, must be retained, 
disguised or subdued so that they are as 
littie assertive as possible ; and reliance 
put on the scheme of decoration and 
the furniture. This was the case at 
No. 60. Evelyn Gardens, the London 
house of Captain and Mrs. Kenneth 
Fernie. 

Its interior alone is our present 
concern, and it serves to indicate the 
great change—a very pleasant one—that 
can be wrought by modern work. Messrs. 
Elwes, Limited, have been responsible 
for carrying out the scheme, which 








DRAWING-ROOM. 
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HOUSE, 
No. 60, EVELYN GARDENS, 
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DINING-ROOM. 


includes new furniture and fabrics in 
company with some skilful painting on 
walls and woodwork. 

Passing through the entrance hall, 
we find the dining-room on the right. 
Very pleasing in its decorative scheme, this 
room is particularly effective at night-time, 
flooded with diffused light from lamps 
concealed within urns that are set as 
terminals on pylons at the four corners 
of the room. The general colour scheme 
is a soft honey brown. ‘The walls are 
covered with a specially made mottled 
waxed wallpaper, and the woodwork is 
painted to match. The ceiling is also 
of the same soft brown colour. The 
furniture is of waxed natural wood, the 
chairs having their high backs and seats 
covered with a coarse-grained brown 
fabric. As a contrast to this quiet setting, 
the table-top is elaborately marbled in 
cellulose paint in greens, yellows and 
browns, and its stretcher is of bright 
green metal. The four pylons and the 
mantelpiece are marbled to represent 
malachite, and the urns simulate jasper. 
A plain pile carpet, of brown beige tone, 
covers the floor, and the curtains are of 
brown ribbed silk hung on cross-threaded 
cords from a green metal pole. 

The drawing-room, on the first floor, 
displays a livelier scheme, but still has a 
general air of quietude. Its floor has 
been overlaid with large squares of 
plywood, deep black and highly polished. 
With this as foundation, the walls are 
painted in varying tones of green, shading 











PRINCIPAL BEDROOM: ON THE RIGHT, A 
from a deep rich jade green at the skirting to the palest green in 
the centre of the ceiling. The upholstered furniture is covered 
with gold cloth, and the curtains are of modern design in a green 
material. Flowers, tastefully arranged in vases and bowls 
contribute largely to the effect of the room, adding notes of colour 
which vary with the seasons. 

Adjacent is the cocktail bar, where it has been felt that fancy 
may go untrammelled. A cocktail bar being entirely a modern 
conception, and a place of jollity, there are no limits whatever 
to its manner of embellishment. The main thing is for it to be 
intriguing. So here we find a lively example. The walls and 
ceiling are streaked in vivid greens and red, and the floor is shiny 
black, as also are the curtains and the wall panels. In contrast 
to this, the furniture and the stepped top to the bar are scarlet, 
and there is play of light in cut-glass pater which are used around 
the room. 

The principal bedroom offers another, and entirely different, 
scheme of decoration and furniture. Walls and woodwork are 
of powdered gold, and the bed hangings are of gold, silver and soft 
brown brocade, with an inner pelmet, cords and tassels of bright 
cherry silk. The dressing-table is covered with the same gold 
brocade as the bed hangings, and has its table top formed of panels 




















DRESSING-TABLE BEDROOM. 
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CUPBOARD WITH BASIN FITMENT. 

of black looking-glass set in gilt wood. The same b! ck 
glass is used for the wall mirror above the mantelpiece, and wi' in 
the latter is an electric fire (by Messrs. Best and Lloyd) that jp. o- 
duces a rippling effect on its glass screen. A bright cherry caipet 
covers the floor, and this same colour enlivens the insides of the 
built-in cupboards (one of which, to the right of the mantelpic<e, 
has a fitted basin). The ceiling is painted to represent a midnight 
sky veiled with clouds and sprinkled with tiny crystal stars in 
proper constellation, while, for lighting, there are glass stars set on 
standards painted cherry and gold. Not least in the room’s equip- 
ment is the gramophone (painted in with the scheme) which Mrs. 
Fernie finds an exhilarating accompaniment to morning exercises. 

There remains to mention the principal bathroom. ‘[/his 
is of hexagon shape, arcaded, and has as its chief feature a black 
bath enclosed by black mirror panels. ‘The taps are chromium- 
plated, with crystal ball tops, and above is a black mirror in 
the midst of which a faceted glass lighting fitting is set. 

Thus has a very prosaic interior been given a gay, modern 
feeling. The structural alterations have been few, the whole resu!t- 
ing effect being made up of well chosen fabrics, furniture of 
individual character, and walls painted in varying tones, restful! or 
assertive, as the scheme demanded. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





COCKTAIL BAR. 
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GEORGIAN FURNITURE at SOUTHILL 
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1.—MAHOGANY HALL 


ESIDES the great quantity of Regency furniture made 
for Samuel Whitbread the younger after 1795, when the 
house was re-built from Henry Holland’s designs, there 
is much fine mahogany furniture of earlier date. A good 
deal of this may have been taken over with the house 

fro-a the Byngs when it was bought in 1795. ‘Two marble-topped 
an. cabriole-legged tables of Kent type in the drawing-room 
were, no doubt, at Southill in the Byngs’ time. But the bulk of 
the pieces dating from the middle years of the century must 
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«.—HANGING SHELVES. Circa 1788. 








3-—MAHOGANY HANGING SHELVES. 





SETTEE. Circa 1785. 
have belonged to Samuel Whitbread senior, who died in 1796, 
and have furnished his country house at Bedwell, near Hatfield. 
Others, most likely, can be traced to the year 1788, when the 
younger Samuel set up house in London after his marriage to 
Elizabeth Grey, sister of the future Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 
There is a distinct group of furniture dating from about 1760, 
consisting of the fine mahogany hanging shelves and china table 
(Figs. 3 and 6) and a set of Pembroke tables (Fig. 7). "The shelves 
are a particularly good example of the perforated ornament popular 


Circa 1760. 
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during the middle years of the century, and larger 
than is usual, measuring 44#ins. in width and 
sitins. high. The sides consist of three different 
patterns of fret, and the four shelves have their 
bombé fronts galleried on top and fitted with a 
delicate fringe of tracery beneath. A handsome 
set of heraldic china is displayed on the shelves, 
in the manner for which these articles were 
originally designed. 

The tea-table is of very similar design, but 
does not appear actually to belong to the shelves. 
It is somewhat narrower, being only 34}ins. long, 
and the fretted galleries are of a slightly different 
pattern. The legs consist of three columnar shafts, 
joined by fretted diagonal stretchers surmounted 
at their intersection by a knob. It may be dated 
confidently about 1760, towards the close of the 
epoch during which tea equipages had attained 
their greatest elaboration. During the middle 
years of the eighteenth century the tea gardens of 
London, which hitherto had been fashionable 
resorts for “‘ the quality ’’ to assemble for “‘ tay,” 
began to lose their cachet, and it consequently 
became the mode for the fashionable world to 
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5.--PAIR OF SEMICIRCULAR TABLES. Circa 1785 
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6.—MAHOGANY TEA TABLE. Circa 1760 





4.—WEDGWOOD BASALT WARE FONT. 
CARDINGTON CHURCH. 


invite their friends to drink tea in each other’s 
houses. Lamerie, in response, produced teapots, 
trays and ewers of extreme rococo design, and the 
tables themselves were elaborated, often in the 
new Chinese taste. A contributor to the Female 
Spectator in 1745 asserted that “‘ the Tea Table 
costs more to support than would support two 
children at nurse.” The costliness of the tea 
services brought galleried tables of this kind into 
vogue—Chippendale illustrated two patterns in 
the Director “‘ for holding Each a Set of China, 
and may be used as Tea-Tables.”’ Relatively few of 
the numerous latticework tables of the type that 
one sees are genuine, but this example, highly 
typical of its period, is of undoubted authenticity. 

Breakfast, often served in ladies’—and to 
some extent gentlemen’s—bedrooms required a 
stouter species of table, which is often called a 
Pembroke—it is said, after the countess who first 
furnished her bedrooms with cables of this pattern. 
The example illustrated in Fig. 7 probably re- 
sembles the ‘‘ good mahogany 2 flap Breakfast 
Table with drawers, on brass casters,’ provided 
to the Royal Household in 1765 by John Bradburn, 
and to another made in the following year with 
‘* a brass lock and wrought handle.’ There are 
:several tables of this type, but of slightly differing 
designs, at Southill, that illustrated being the most 7.—BREAKFAST TABLE (Circa 1765) AND WIG STANDS. 
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octagonal legs with such stout stretchers. The flat area at their 
intersection, however—which appears to be common to most 
breakfast tables of this period—was probably provided for the 
reception of a plate or dish after use. 

On the table are seen a pair of wig stands of late eighteenth 
century pattern, designed to hold the compact wigs worn before 
the fashion was finally dropped. 

A pair of hanging shelves, of which one is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, was most likely bought for Samuel Whitbread the younger 
at his marriage. Hepplewhite illustrated various patterns of 
fret for this kind of shelf, to which these designs closely correspond. 
In his Guide (1788) he described shelves of this nature “ often 
wanted as Bookshelves in closets of Ladies’ rooms.’ The Gothic 
canopy that gracefully surmounts the shelves, the use of satin- 
wood, and a delicate harewood inlay of ribbons and garlands 
on the drawers further associate these pieces with Hepplewhite’s 
patterns. 

In the pair of satinwood chests of drawers, one of which is 
illustrated in Fig. 9, we may see a further development of the 
hanging china shelves into a combination with a piece of standing 
furniture. Ince and Mayhew had illustrated a ‘‘ china table 
and shelf ’’ which was the ancestor of the chiffonier popular at 
the close of the century, an object of which several examples 
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8.—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR. Circa 1750. 


hi -hly finished. The square bun feet recall the ponderous feet 
o: that description found on much furniture of the late seven- 
te nth century. The bun feet of the earlier type represent an 
eliort by cabinetmakers to incorporate in their designs the blocks 
that careful Dutch housewives set beneath the legs of their best 
chairs and cabinets to prevent their feet being rotted by the 
frequently washed tile floors. ‘The protuberances on this table 
are to conceal the castors, and it was the stresses created by wheeling 
the table that, perhaps, led the designer to strengthen the tapering 
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10—MAHOGANY HALL CHAIR. Circa 1785. 





are to be found at Southill. This finely made piece, inlaid with 
satinwood borders, is fitted as a bureau and is surmounted by 
mahogany shelves with Gothic tracery. ‘The style is sufficiently 
close to that of the last piece illustrated to warrant the assumption 
that it was made by the same firm and for us to date it the year 
of Samuel Whitbread the younger’s marriage. 

A set of mahogany hall chairs and a settee in the former 
entrance hall (Figs. 10 and 1) also date from about 1785, and 
may thus be assigned to the younger Whitbread. Sixty years 
earlier William Kent had designed hall pieces not unlike these, 
but the introduction of the anthemium ornament in the back 
in combination with the more familiar classical ornament, together 
with the type of leg used, confirms a date late in the eighteenth 
century. The slightly splayed scrolling arms suggest a French 
influence upon the designer, and a similarity of certain points in 
the settee to a set of hall settees shown by Pyne in the entrance 
hall of Carlton House further makes it possible that Henry 
Holland may not have been unassociated with their design. The 
arrangement of the legs of the chair, however, is not such as to 
reflect much credit on their designer, whoever he may have been. 
A pair of semicircular tables that combine into one belongs to this 
set, but is more conventional in its treatment (Fig. 5). 

The capacious mahogany armchair illustrated in Fig. 8 is a 
noble example of an earlier taste. Its solidity and the fineness 
of its sparse enrichment associate it in character with the elder 
Samuel Whitbread, whose dining-room or business room it 
9—SATINWOOD BUREAU WITH MAHOGANY would be pleasant, and not unwarrantable, to believe that it at 

SHELVES. Circa 1788. one time adorned. 
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The remarkable black basalt-ware bowl seen in Fig. 4 is | Until Mr. Howard Whitbread drew the attention of the firm to thi: 
used as a font in Cardington Church, to which it was presented splendid example of its craft Messrs. Wedgwood were unawar 
by the younger Whitbread. ‘The bowl, whichis 22ins.indiameter, that they had manufactured objects of this description. Probab]; 
contains a pedestal on which a gold cup is set for christenings. it was a special order which was never repeated. CoE. 


A “SCRIPTORE” AT HAM HOUSE 


FTER the return of Charles II the King’s ministers dating from the early part of Charles II’s reign, is closely aki: 
led the way in the introduction of the “politer’? way to Dutch work, a resemblance due to two Dutch joiners importe: 
of living, and foremost among these was the Earl (after- by the duke, who “‘ wrought much for the finishing of the hous« 
wards Duke) of Lauderdale, who became Gentleman of . . . they are sober fellows, understand English enougt 
the Bedchamber (1660-73), Secretary of State (1661-80) and most excellent workmen both at that trade and for makin 

and Commissioner of the Treasury (1667-82). Lauderdale was of cabinets.’’ At the date in Charles II’s reign when Lauderdal 
an able man who to a “‘ natural talent added a scholarship and was furnishing Ham, English craftsmen had not caught up t 
linguistic acquirements which were rare in his age. Creeds the standard of technical skiil in France and Holland. Th 
and principles for which his countrymen were ready to do battle cabinet which is illustrated, a ‘‘ scriptor,” as it is termed in tl 
or to die were for him mere playthings in the game of intrigue.’’ inventory, is finely finished and overlaid with burr wood, inlai 
He at first (according to Bishop Burnet) “‘seemed to despise .with stringing lines. The spirally twisted legs, which sprin 
wealth, but he delivered himself up afterwards to luxury.”’ His from an acanthus calyx, finish in acanthus-carved capitals and a: 
additions and alteration to Ham House (which his second wife, connected by a flat stretcher. The front falls down, forming 
the Countess of Dysart, brought in marriage in 1672) outdid desk; the interior is fitted with a central cupboard, inlaid wit 
contemporary work in England in richness and finish, and the an arch, small drawers and pigeon-holes. ‘The metal escutcheot 





* house when Evelyn visited it had a Continental reputation. and lion-mask handles are finely finished, and resemble the thi 
In the following year (1679) a full inventory was taken of the embossed silver mounts of Lady Dysart’s ebony-topped tables. 
duke’s possessions. In 1680 the duke’s credit declined, and Two walnut “ scriptores ”’ are listed in the 1679 inventor: 


he was shortly afterwards deprived of his offices. The house — one in“ his Grace’s Dressing room,” and a second, “‘ one scripto: 
to-day contains ‘‘ the fullest, finest and most varied surviving and frame of walnuttree ”’ in “‘ her Graces private Closet.’’? Th 
collection of Charles II furniture remaining in its original habitat duke also owned “‘ one scriptore of Prince wood, garnishe 
and_ condition.’’ with = silver, 
The duke’s closet which stood in tk 
was hung with “White Closet, 
black and_ gold and now stanc 
damask, while the in the Long Ga! 


bedhangings, of j lery. The duk 


the same material, 3 mas. 2 it Ae ———— on ( appears to hay 
ware ABS SEA ASS! “eae 


had a liking fo 
scriptores an 
desks, for in hi 
dressing-room i: 
his rooms a 
Whitehall — ther: 
were CE wo 
scriptores, on: 
Prince wood and 
one walnuttree, 
as well as “on 
writing desk o 
Plumtree with 
frame.” 

Other furni- 
ture at Har 
House of Dutc 
type are the rich] 
carved stands o! 
white wood gil 
having _ eagle 
headed supports, 
and the large si 
of gilt = chai: 
carved with do - 
phins, and set « 
benches and tabk 
with termin¢g 
outward - bowe | 
figures as suj 
ports. Belongir : 
to this latter grou > 
there are th 
carved benches i 
the miniatur 
room, which a: 
surmounted = b 
thick squabs, tl : 
pair of walnu 
topped _ tabli 
having a _ carve: 
pendant an 
female scroll su; 
ports which te 
minate in_ scr¢ 4 
feet. One tab 
top is mounte 
with ornaments 
thin  embosse 
silver bearing tl 
initials and coron ‘ 
of Elizabeth, Lad 
Dysart, whos 
taste for luxuriou . 


were fringed with 
scarlet. “Has 
“scriptor’? was 
garnished with 
silver, and he 
rested on ‘a 
sleeping chayer of 
crimson velvet,” 
or upon one 
covered with black 
and gold damask. 
The pictures on 
the walls were 
framed in gilt and 
carved wood or 
in ebony ; and the 
fire-pan, with its 
silver feet and 
handles, the fire- 
irons and_ brush 
tipped with silver 
were in keeping 
with the finished 
luxury of the 
room. In his 
dressing-room, 
hung with 
“* hazel-coloured ”’ 
damask, there was 
a set of ebony 
furniture, consist- 
ing of a table, 
large mirror and 
pair of stands, six 
armchairs and an 
“* Indian ”’ screen. 
There was a large 
preponderance of 
luxurious furni- 
ture, upholstery 
and metalwork 
recorded in the 
inventory ; 
lacquer, ebony, 
tortoiseshell and 
ivory figure 
among the enrich- 
ments of the 
furniture, velvets, 
damasks and 
tapestry among 
the wall-hangings 
The colour effects 
of the rooms of 
State must have furnis hin 
been brilliant and rahe : RS. SEAS EB "A - : matched he 5 
varied. Much husband, the Duk: 
of this furniture A SCRIPTORE VENEERED WITH BURR WALNUT. Circa 1675. of Lauderdale’s. 
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va FURNITURE FROM HORNBY CASTLE 
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4 I A MAHOGANY PARCEL-GILT SOFA. Circa 1760. 
she 
one Y ORNBY CASTLE, the seat of the Duke of Leeds, specimen of the Carlton House table having three drawers in the 
. th was one of the houses where important sets of Late frieze and tiers of smaller drawers in the horseshoe-shaped super- 
et, Stuart seat furniture were to be found, with rich cut _ structure, which is finished at the top with a pierced brass gallery. 
inc velvet coverings. But it contained also some interesting The tapering feet are carved at the top with a reeded cap, and 
Ga examples of eighteenth century furniture, such as the finished with vertical stringing. Also dating from the last years 
luk sof supported on slender cabriole legs finishing in volute feet, of the eighteenth century is a pair of satinwood commodes of 
hay wh -h was part of a large set of mahogany parcel-gilt furniture. semi-elliptical plan, which have drawers in the frieze, and large 
fo Th legs are carved on the knee with gilt acanthus leaves framing inset ovals inlaid with berried wreaths within each panel. These 
an | a ¢ pochon; and the underframing is also edged with slender commodes came from the collection of Mr. Ismay at Iwerne 
hi aca thus foliations. The back is serpentined; and the cover, Minster. From the same collection come the set of Flemish 
Dee. squb, bolsters and cushions covered with striped cerise and seventeenth century tapestries, consisting of five panels woven 
. a cre’m material. This sofa is now in Messrs. M. Harris’s col- with the story of Rinaldo and Armida within fine floral borders. 
er , » same collecti *¢ alo « alt single aE 
wo = poke Rises Pace or alae ait single Chait Wit! LONDON PICTURES AND COMPTON PARK FURNITURE. 
on grip, and a small panel carved with a lion rampant, the arms Mr. R. G. Eve’s paintings of London, now on exhibition at 
an¢ granted in 1717 to Sir William Humphreys, who was created a Messrs. Leggatt’s, are solid and sympathetic. He has attempted 
ree, baronet in 1714 and was Lord Mayor of London in 1714-15. to record London as Canaletto recorded Venice in the eighteenth 
on The back and seat are covered with eighteenth century Genoese century, but in a different colour key. Mr. Eve’s two views cf 
( velvet. Also dating from Venice—the Doge’s 
h the Early Georgian period Palace and the Campanile 
is a desk on a stand, —shown side by side 
Im constructed out of solid with his London scenes, 
[ar red sandal or Sanders are therefore significant. 
ute wood, a tree found in Among his metropolitan 
ich] India, Ceylon and China, scenes are some Regency 
SA having deep red timber houses, St. Martin’s le 
gil marked with lighter Grand, Lincoln’s Inn, 
agle zones. The © original and an impression of a 
orts, strong red hue can be very dejected Albany 
> St seen in the unfaded Street on a wet day. The 
hais interior of the desk, where exhibition is open until 
do'- it has not been exposed Saturday, Novem- 
ot to the light. The desk ber 15th. 
abl flap and drawers are out- Compton Park in 
iné lined with a chequered Wiltshire, the seat of the 
we | band of hollywood ; the Penruddockes, is situated 
su] stand, with its cabriole in Compton Charm ber- 
Von) 6k. legs, is gracefully shaped, layne, a village in a valley 
rou ) the legs finished in volute enclosed on either side 
th feet. The leafed carving by well timbered heights. 
es | in the centre of the The exterior of the house 
ur shaped apron adds to the was considerably altered 
a! effectiveness of this nicely in the early eighteenth 
b finished piece. A set of century; but within- 
cathe five gilt single chairs doors, in the finely decor- 
inu show the influence of ated rooms, in furniture 
abl William Kent in their of successive styles, in a 
irve des’ sn of the low back, long array of family por- 
an Wit incurved uprights traits, the succession of 
Su} anc top rail formed many generations can be 
te of vo opposed cornu- traced of a family that 
sCr¢ coy as centringina basket has been seated here since 
tab of uit. A set designed Elizabeth’s reign. The 
inte by Kent for Lord Penruddockes were 
ts Bu ington’s villa at Royalists during the 
SSE Ch wick has the same Civil Wars, and Sir John 
x tl orr nental device. The Penruddocke had to com- 
ron’ ) leg. of the set at Messrs. pound in order, during 
Lad Har is’s, however, take the Commonwealth, to 
10S the abriole form, finish- regain his sequestrated 
ri0u ine na claw and ball estates. His son, John 
in : foc . and carved at the es eee ¢ Penruddocke, the leader 
he to; vith an eagle’s head . i we Te iegeg oer ~~ 4 of an ill-fated rising in 
Duk : ho ng a festoon. At yy By iz Poet Lee > fe "6 Wiltshire in 1655, was 
le’s. Mors. Harris’s there executed. Among pic- 
1S so an excellent ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS, BY R. G. EVES. tures which are to be sold 
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by Messrs. Robinson, Fisher and Harding on November 12th 
and 13th is a portrait of Prince Rupert in a black dress ; and 
a portrait, by Joseph Highmore, of Mrs. Henry Wyndham, 
daughter of Thomas Penruddocke, signed and dated 1748. ‘The 
set of mid-eighteenth century seat furniture, consisting of two 
settees and twelve chairs, is unusual, the frieze and legs of the 
chairs being carved with flowers and fruit in relief, the backs and 
seats being covered in grey silk. 
ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

During the autumn season, the collections of Mr. John Henry 
Taylor of Birstall, Leicester, will come up for sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s. Many of his examples of English pottery and porcelain 
were drawn from well known collections and have been figured 
in standard works upon English ceramics. They will be sold 
on Tuesday, November 11th, and the three following days. 
There are several examples of the opaque white enamel glass 
imitating porcelain which was made by several firms at Bristol. 
Among these is a fine vase of inverted baluster shape, painted 


ENGLISH 


AT 16, 


ADY FITZGERALD’S house in Mansfield Street has 
been described as epitomising the tastes and atmosphere 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century as they developed 
in England. Mansfield Street, built by the brothers 
Adam, is still a typical corner of George III’s London, 

and No. 16, although several hands have in the interval elaborated 
its original decoration, might be selected as typical of the civilised 
art of the English aristocracy at its zenith. Both the pictures 
and the furniture that it contains serve to amplify these English 
interiors. The furniture is largely French of the latter years 
of Louis XV and the earlier years of Louis XVI, such as the 
first inhabitants of the house after its completion by Adam might 
well have imported. ‘Two brilliant pictures of Venice by Canaletto 
and Guardi record carnivals enjoyed by these imaginary Georgian 
owners during some visit to the lagoons, and a few important 
Dutch pictures 
are present to 
show that they 
were well in the 
van of connois- 
seurship, sharing 
the interest of 
the Baring and 
Northbrook of the 
period in the work 
of the Netherlands 
masters. 

But most of 
all they loved— 
these imaginary 
clients of Adam— 
to hang their 
walls with scenes 
and characters 
from the city 
around them. A 
passage anda 
small sitting-room 
contain nearly 
a dozen careful 
paintings of 
eighteenth cen- 
tury London ; not 
very good paint- 
ings, perhaps, not 
so delicate as 
Samuel Scott’s; 
but preserving in 
form and colour, 
and even atmos- 
phere, London as 
seen by Reynolds’ 
and Romney’s 
sitters. There 
are the Horse 
Guards and Ad- 
miralty Buildings 
seen across the 
parade, with two 
State coaches 
proceeding from 
St. jJames’s 
Palace under the 
Horse Guards’ 
arch to West- 
minster, followed 
by a king’s Guard 


« rf 
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KITTY FISHER: BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
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on one side in colours with figures of two musicians within a 
rococo cartouche, and on the reverse with a bird pecking a: g 
basketful of grapes. From the Edkins collection is a large vase 
of inverted baluster shape painted with floral sprays and a vari. ty 
of insects. A vase and beaker are brilliantly enamelled with 
Chinese figures. A vase of inverted baluster shape with .n 
applied metal mouth of trumpet shape is enamelled round | ,¢ 
neck with rococo panels and round the sides with birds, a butter y, 
and a bouquet of flowers in famille rose colours. There i a 
representative group of English slip wares, and other early wa 
In the small section of cut and moulded glass there is a : +e 
Anglo-Venetian candlestick with a plain nozzle supported © a 
stem composed of two blown knops between a wrythen k: 
terminating in a domed and gadrooned foot folded at the : ,, 
The English furniture, which comes up for sale on the fo. bh 
day, includes a fine armchair with boldly carved cabriole S 
finishing in paw feet and arm supports carved with a long serr: d 
leaf, which dates from about 1740. Mr. Taylor’s collection: >f 
prints and silver will be offered for sale before Christmas. 

J. DE SERRE. 


PICTURES 


MANSFIELD STREET 


of Yeomen. Another view shows St. James’s itself and ie 
clean, brick thoroughfare of Pall Mall, with a Sedan ch. r- 
stand outside the gates of Marlborough House. Through ot, er 
pictures we can walk in imagination past Northumberland Ho. se 
to Buckingham Stairs and see the river lapping against Ade), iii 
Arches, unspanned by a bridge above Blackfriars, take a }. at 
down to the Tower, and a hackney coach to Bloomsbury Squz: ¢, 
where Bedford House occupies its north side. Returning ti: d 
with our sightseeing, a select company is gathered in the morni: - 
room for dinner—Kitty Fisher, before her marriage to Join 
Norris of Hempsted, who has come round, perhaps, from [er 
house in Carrington Street; Lady Ancram, an ancestor of 
the Marquess of Lothian, wearing a pink coat that they say 
Sir Joshua kept in his studio for his sitters; and Madame 
de Genlis’s daughter, Pamela, who married Lord Edward 
FitzGerald. She 
comes straight 
from Romney's 
studio, her curls 
powdered and 
caught up ina pink 
ribbon. Another 
lady, whose namie 
we do not catch, 
is said to be «an 
actress and has 
sat to Hoppner. 
What strange c'r- 
cumstance can 
have placed her 
portrait in the 
inn at Hudders- 
field where a 
later generation 
was to disco. 'r 
it? An Edi: - 
burgh lawyer a d 
his wife, Mr. a d 
Mrs. Archiba d 
Fletcher, are : >t 
much at home n 
this compan , 
their sober bla k 
clothes and ru’ - 
cund faces sett: g 
them aloof fro o 


the silk ard 
satined ladies f 
the town. 


But althou, h 
these pictur:s 
seem to belong 0 
the house, aid 
might well ha 
hung in it almo t 
since it was bui~, 
they were 
reality collected | 
Lady FitzGeralc 
father, Mr. Hen 
Bischoffsheim, f 
Bute House for t! 
most part six! 
years ago. N 
long before tl 
Franco-Prussis 
War Bute House 
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IBALD FLETCHER: BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
Each Canvas. 


‘n bought and lavishly decorated by a celebrated French 
Duchesse de Bauffremont. She cut a figure in the society 
time and was believed to be rich. But the tradesmen 
hom she bought furniture and clothes, and who did up 
ise for her, never saw the colour of her money. ‘The war 
Madame de Bauffremont was indisposed. She went 
fter a few days she felt a little better and went out 
rive in the barouche. Where she drove to nobody knows, 
» she never came back. Apparently she escaped to Berlin, 
ifter obtaining a separation, she married Georges, Prince 
She died in Constantinople in 1902. Bute House, 
il her things in it, was sold to Mr. Bischoffsheim. It 
order to clothe its walls that he began collecting the 
es, some of which are in Mansfield Street now. 
ynolds painted several portraits of that charming lady of 
, Kitty Fisher, which is, indeed, her chief claim to fame. 
of the more exotic ones she sits with a sentimental pout 


ANCRAM : SIR J. REYNOLDS. 2olins. by 24}ins. 


LIFE. 


MRS. FLETCHER: BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


30ins. by 24hins. 


on her face while a dove hovers at her lips. In this delightful 
picture she is the reverse of sentimental, with a pair of merry 
brown eyes and a slightly foolish smile which lends some colour 
to a certain Rev. John Mitford’s comment on her (preserved 
in a bundle of notes in the British Museum) that she had neither 
sense nor wit, but only impudence. In the picture she is dressed 
in a pink silk frock with a black shawl and a white lace apron 
and sleeves. There is a tradition that she was murdered for 
the pearls round her neck. Actually she spent a peaceable life 
after her marriage, devoting herself to the repair of her husband’s 
dilapidated fortune, and died at Hempsted ‘more recently the 
home of Lord Cranbrooke) and is buried at Benenden in the 
weald of Kent. 

The Lady Ancram painted by Reynolds was a Miss Chichester 
Fortescue of Dromisken, Co. Louth, and a granddaughter of 
Richard Wellesley, first Lord Mornington. She was married 
in 1763, and in 1775 her husband succeeded as fifth Marquess 


BY HOPPNER. 








ROCHESTER: BY Kk. P. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 





THE 


HORSE GUARDS’ 


BONNINGTON. | Panel. 


PARADE. 


Circa 1740. 





Circa 1740. 
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of Lothian. She died in 1780, hay: 


had four sons and five daughters. 
was her eldest son who married H¢ 
etta Hobart, and thus procured 
eventual inheritance of Blickling | 
to his descendants. The paintin 
an admirable example of Reynold 
a technician. At first sight it ca: 
compare in charm to, say the “‘ k 
Fisher’ hanging beside it. But ¢ 
ually the delicate modelling of the : 
particularly the receding plane on 
right of the face, begins to fasc 
the eye, till the lady’s Greuze-like » 
fulness inspires greater affection 
her more brazen neighbour. 

Little is known of the Hop 
lady, except that the picture was f: 
by Mr. Bischoffsheim hanging i 
inn at Huddersfield. The tradition 
she was an actress is, to my pn 
contradicted by her palpably “‘ la: 
gentry ”’ air—with a glimpse of a 
behind her. 

The portraits of Archibald Fle: 
and his wife are typical exampik 
Raeburn at his best. In each cas; 
head forms the apex of a dark pyr 
of body and is seen against a 
background. The modelling of 
Fletcher’s face—a strongly mai 
ruddy, alert face—is managed 
carmine shadows, the whole bein: 
rugged and vivid. His curly che 
hair and the deft twists of his c 
complete a portrait of except 
brilliance. The painting of 
Fletcher is less remarkable but 
less clean, and presents to us o1 
those typical Scottish ladies \ 
robust character Raeburn has 
served—so one would say. 
actually she was from Yorkshi: 
daughter of Miles Dawson of O: 
She lived to be eighty-eight, d 
in 1858, thirty years after her hush 


Perhaps the most important pictu 


at Mansfield Street is J. M.W. Turi 
iridescent landscape in the di: 
room, built round the noble rui: 
some Edwardian castle in Wales 
was illustrated when the house appe 
in Country Lire, April 26th, 1 
An interesting pendant to it is 
tiny Bonnington landscape, prob 
of Rochester. The colouring is son 
—a golden cloud beneath a sk 
slate, the Norman keep and « 
buildings silhouetted in umbre 
reflected in a subdued golden : 
The photograph, while neces: 
omitting the harmony of autu 
colours, shows clearly the qualii 
the paint. 

No account, however super! 
of the paintings at 16, Man: 
Street can pass over two except 
nineteenth century portraits. O 
by Ricard, a painter whose pla 
the more academic but still experi! 
tal section of French artists is 
fully recognised in this country. 
a very different type is J. E. Mill 
magnificent portrait of } 
Bischoffsheim, painted in the ’eig! 
The elaborate costume of the pe 
in which a lovely flowered \ 
damask plays a prominent part 
off with cascades of lace, is rend 
with all the particular'ty of a fo: 
pre-Raphaelite, but the quality o 
painting is vital and decided. 

A water-colour sketch of 
Bischoffsheim is one of Herkor 
most pleasing portraits. It was pa 
from memory in 1908.  Herk: 
used often to come over from Bu 
to Stanmore and talk with the 
gentleman as he sat, hands folded 
his arnichair beside the teleph 
During their talks the artist memo! 
every detail of his friend’s face, 
that the portrait is said to be a pé 


trating likeness, all the more alive : 


the artist’s having never had for 
sittings. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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SOME RELIABLE 


HATEVER it may have been to other plants, this 

\ season has proved a real testing time for all bedding 
roses. It has afforded the gardener ample oppor- 

tunity for comparing the behaviour of different 
varieties and studying their reaction to a prolonged 


spe! f wet weather, and for estimating the relative merits of many 
of recent introductions. It is a good thing to have a testing 
pe occasionally, so that we can revise our ideas regarding 
the rinsic qualities of the countless number of varieties. It 
en ; the gardener to arrive at a selection of roses which he 
kn: to be genuine in their qualifications and on which he cin 
rely .o do well, whether the 
sur r be one of dull and 
drip: ing skies or burning sun. 
On the whole, there are few 
failures to record, and most of 
the modern productions have 
shown up remarkably well and 
have proved themselves capable 
of resisting wet weather con- 
ditions. It is a tribute to the 
efforts of those who are engaged 
in the raising of roses that so 
many of the newer kinds are 


definitely all-weather varieties, 
and indicates that the lines on 
which raisers are working are 
directed towards improvement 
in the quality and texture of 
petal and form and size of 
bloom, combined with vigour 
and stamina, so that the vari- 
eties have marked powers of 
resistance to bad weather. Size 
and fullness of bloom and the 
quality of petal are the factors 
determining the degree of 
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THE RICH PINK DAME EDITH HELEN WITH 
LARGE AND FULL BLOOMS, A VARIETY IN THE 
FRONT RANK OF MODERN BEDDING ROSES. 


(LEFT), ROSE MRS. A. R. BARRACLOUGH, A RE- 
LIABLE VARIETY OF GOOD GROWTH UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS WITH LARGE BLOOMS OF A 
GLOWING CARMINE PINK. 


(RIGHT), THE CLEAR GOLDEN YELLOW JULIEN 
POTIN, A BEAUTIFUL VARIETY OF RECENT IN- 
TRODUCTION THAT HAS PROVED ITS MERIT 
THIS SEASON. 


BEDDING ROSES 


resistance of a variety to unfavourable conditions, and that it has 
been recognised for some time past that the large, full, many- 
petalled bloom is more prone to sulk in dull weather and liable 
to injury by constant rain by refusing to open and rotting off while 
still in the advanced bud stage, is illustrated by the fact that 
growers are concentrating on producing varieties whose blooms 
are fewer-petalled, but where each petal is of good substance. 
These are points which should be taken into consideration when 
making a selection of varieties and even when arranging the 
planting, so that, whether the season brings rain or sun, the 
bushes will not fail to give of their very best under ordinary 


garden conditions. 

With such an encrmous 
number of varieties available, 
it is necessary that, before a 
choice is made, there must be a 
careful scrutiny of their qualifi- 
cations and that each should be 
subjected to a searching exam- 
ination as to its capabilities. 
Naturally, questions of colour, 
fragrance and vigour of growth 
are of primary importance when 
choosing varieites ; but when, 
as is often the case, there are 
several varieties of almost identi- 
cal or closely similar colouring, 
then the flowering qualities 
must be ascertained, behaviour 
under unfavourable conditions, 
resistance to disease, and various 
other minor details, so that 
disappointment may not follow 
in the event of a poor summer. 
The catalogues of any good 
rose grower provide adequate 
and reliable information on 
each variety, and although it is 
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better to have ocular evidence 
of the merits of a rose, either 
at shows or in other gardens, 
so that one knows exactly what 
to expect, where this is impos- 
sible the catalogue descriptions 
prove a fairly safe guide. The 
season is already far advanced 
and no time should be lost in 
making out the rose order if 
new plantings are contemplated. 
Planting may be done at any 
time from the beginning of this 
month until wellinto March, but 
if November planting can be 
done, it allows the bushes to 
become established before hard 
weather setsin. Anotherimport- 
ant reason, too, why early 
ordering is advisable is that 
stocks of certain varieties are 
limited, and late application may 
resultin disappointment. While 
on the subject of ordering, it 
may be as well to emphasise 
the importance of buying good 
quality British-grown roses 
when there is so much inferior 
stock at present on the market. 
The home-grown rose bush is 
certainly more expensive than 
the imported plant, but it is 
infinitely superior in quality and 
reliability, and can be trusted 
to be true to name and succeed 
when ordinary care is taken 
in planting, and will give a 
much better account of itself 
in future years. 

Among the modern roses 
that have won their spurs for 
bedding purposes in gardens 
up and down the country, the 
place of honour might be 
Accorded to such a splendid variety as Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, 
a vigorous growing and free flowering rose with large and well 
formed fragrant blooms of a glowing carmine pink shading to 
yellow at its base. It is a remarkably good garden rose, and this 
year has shown itself to be possessed of stamina and resistance 
The rich pink Dame Edith Helen is another in the very front rank 
and one that should find a place in any list, not only for its full 
blooms of good colour but for its fragrance. It is not so vigorous 
in growth as some other varieties, and appreciates generous 
treatment, but where it is properly handled it flowers to perfecton 
in a good summer. ‘This year it has not been seen at its best, 
for the full blooms have suffered from the rain, but its merit is 
such that this small defect can be overlooked. If Dame Edith 
telen is slightly affected by an unfavourable season, Shot Silk 
is certainly not disturbed. This is a first-rate variety of moderate 
browth, with beautiful fragrant blooms of a bright cerise shot 
with orange salmon and of sound texture. Another merit lies 
in its bright green foliage which is almost mildew-proof and 
provides an admirable foil to the rich colouring of the blooms. 
It makes a splendid companion to Betty Uprichard, probably the 
most popular rose of its time, which makes up for what it lacks 
in substance of bloom by its vigour of growth and free-flowering 
qaalities, and certainly should not be omitted from any choice, 
for it is a good all-round rose of a charming shade of coppery 
pink and salmon. Ivy May, a counterpart of Shot Silk but with 
coppery pink blooms, has the merit of fragrance, but the blooms 
are rather thin in texture, and to provide a good display it wants 
close planting It does, however, give a good account of itself 
in wet weather, but, unlike Shot Silk, its foliage is subject to 
mildew. Violet Simpson, with well formed and fairly full blooms 
of a rich shrimp pink shaded with golden yellow towards the base, 
is a new introduction of distinct merit. It is a vigorous grower 
with mildew-proof foliage and the blooms are well carried on 
long and stiff stems. Judging from its behaviour this year, it is 
a rose which can withstand bad weather. ‘To these must be added 
some of the older varieties like Mme Abel Chatenay, Mme Butterfly, 
Los Angeles, Mrs. Henry Bowles and Mrs. Henry Morse, all of 
which can be trusted to do as well in gardens in the north as in 
the south. 

There have been many notable additions to the ranks of 
varieties of an orange shade. Duchess of Atholl, whose orange 
is flushed with rose, is one of the most outstanding of these, a 
variety of proved constitution, vigorous in its growth and with 
handsome bronzy foliage which sets off the beautiful blooms. It 
does well in most soils and has remarkable powers of resistance. 
There should be no doubt as to its inclusion in any list. Lady 
Forteviot, with large, well formed blooms of good texture and 
fragrance, and of a shade of orange apricot, is also good and worthy 
of a place; while the orange scarlet Margaret McGredy, the 
coppery orange Mrs. Sam McGredy, the orange scarlet Mrs. S. 
Paton and the orange apricot Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem are four 
others which have been sufficiently long in cultivation to have 
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ROSE DAZLA, A RECENT INTRODUCTION OF STRIKING COLOUR- 
ING, WITH LARGE SEMI-DOUBLE BLOOMS OF A BRILLIANT 
ORANGE SCARLET. 
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proved their worth, and have 
recently received honours in the 
rose trials conducted by The 
National Rose Society. The nw 
Dazla, with large semi-dou Je 
blooms of a brilliant oray.e 
scarlet, is most striking in «ye 
mass, and those who are de. =. 
ous of having a bed of rich » 1d 
unique colouring could dco io 


better than plant this e 
variety, which is of str g 
growth and good stamina  d 
weatherproof. Of the o er 


orange varieties, the pure ore 
Emma Wright and Padre, 5>f 
an orange cerise, are stil of 
outstanding excellence, anc !- 
though the latter is a trifle « »>- 
ject to the unsightly black ~ ot 
its other merits outweigh js 
disadvantage, which can 4e 
remedied by timely sprayi 

One of the most beau .u} 
of yellow roses is the comy a- 
tively new Julien Poti: a 
robust grower with fi ‘ly 
modelled blooms of a © «ar 
golden yellow and = sw: ily 
scented ; its conduct this ° <ar 
has shown it to be a good |ll- 
round variety with ma: <«d 
weather-resistant qualit: s. 
Golden Gleam is a fine bu: er- 
cup yellow hybrid tea, whic» is 
vigorous in growth, with sha ly 
rounded bright yellow blocirs 
set off by the attractive ark 
green disease-resistant foliage. 
It is a most excellent bedcing 
variety, and should be grown 
in place of Golden Embiem 
where that fine variety has 
shown its unfortunate tendency 
of dying back for no accountable reason. Mrs. Beatty is another 
good clear yellow of vigorous growth with handsome foliage that 
has perfect shape, perfume, colouring and habit to recommend it; 
while the old Mme Ravary, with pale orange yellow blooms, 2nd 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, are two of the older and most reliable in this 
colour class. 

Among crimsons and scarlets Bedford Crimson, which is 
of moderate growth; the deep crimson Portadown; the fiery 
velvety crimson Essence, and the medium-sized velvety black 
crimson Duchess of Linlithgow, are four which might be added 
to such excellent varieties as General McArthur, Etoile de 
Hollande, Red Letter Day and Hortulanus Budde, all of which 
have won heir laurels as good bedding roses. G.C. Tay1« 





ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


A work which bears the stamp of authority and which, in addi‘ ion, 
has charm and felicity of expression to recommend it is sure of a welcome. 
Rock and Alpine Plants, by Henry Correvon (Macmillan, 25s. \t), 
is such a book. The author is well known from his previous wri gs 
among the rock gardeners of many nations, and there can be ‘ew 
who have not benefited indirectly from the vast experience garr red 
by Mr. Correvon over a lifetime engaged in the study and cultiy ‘on 
of all classes of alpines and rock plants and which have been so! ely 
placed at the disposal of all. The present volume is to a certain e <nt 
more valuable, at least to English-reading gardeners, than mar of 
the author’s previous works, since it is written by the author hi self 
and is not a translation from the French. The result has been not nly 
to give, in comparatively limited scope, a vast amount of informs on, 
descriptive and cultural, on alpine plants, but also to reveal the cal 
charm and personality and the boundless enthusiasm of the au or. 
The book is primarily a dictionary of plants suitable for rock g: en. 
cultivation given in alphabetical order with short descriptions nd 
cultural remarks, and the author has endeavoured with remar le 
success to give as complete a list as possible of all species in each gus, 
so that for reference purposes this part of the book will be inval. >le 
to all keen rock gardeners. Before launching into the welter of sp :¢s 
descriptions the author has contributed several interesting and ins  ic- 
tive chapters which cover a wide field. His remarks on rock gard: ng 
in England and America reveal the eye of a shrewd and trained obse 
and the chapters on Plants in the Mountains and Acclimatisation ad 
Cultivation are equally illuminating and highly instructive, a 2 
information is the outcome of many years’ patient field work, colle 2 
and close study. The author’s views on the conservation of A 2¢€ 
flora will be read with interest in view of the prominence of the su °ct 
at the present time; while of particular interest to the gardene: ‘re 
the more specialised chapters on Growing Plants in Sphagnum, — ll 
and Rock Gardening, the Moraine and chapters on Ferns, Terr -ial 
Orchids—in which the author was specially interested—and Hardy C tl. 
It is to be regretted that more illustrations could not have been incl: ‘ed 
and that the coloured illustrations reproduced are not of better qué ‘ty. 
The book is well printed and shows evidence of careful editing, !0F 
there are few errors and few omissions. Although Mr. Correvon 
states the book is written chiefly for beginners, it is certain that tose 
who have long passed the initial stages in rock gardening will p-oht 
by a close study of its pages. dhe 
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